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I am the No Man’s Land of the Seasons, 

*Twixt the vet’rans of Winter and the raw recruits of Spring, 
Where the former feels the latter is full of crimes and treasons 
For the hint of the Summer and the growing time it brings. 
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Across my ragged contour the Winter sends its legions 

To attack the cosy trenches of its shy, determined foe 

But the laughing rookies drive them to the far boreal regions 

With the shafts of melting sunshine and the bombs of love they throw. 
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And thus they charge and countercharge until, one morning glorious, 
The bugle of the meadow lark sounds out its reveille, 

The redbird flaunts its banner, a bluebird sings victorious, 

And a robin’s proclamation says that Spring has won the day. 


T. J. W. 
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Richer Geography 


HE study of geography today is taking ona 

new breadth and meaning. In order to meet 
the increasing demands teachers are requiring 
more complete aids and better equipment. 


The MANUAL FOR TEACHERS just issued for 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography gives 
all this needed assistance. Not only does it deal in detail 
with the teaching of this series, but it also provides much 
illuminating discussion of the pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the fol- 
lowing chapter headings in the second half of the book: 
Geography in the Higher Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; Problems in 
Geography; The Use of Pictures; Field Work for Older Pupils; Geography as a 
Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books for Teachers. 


This Teacher’s Manual will give you new views 
about the teaching of geography. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
A Manual for Teachers 


By ALBERT Perry Bricmam, A. M., Se. D., Professor of Geology, 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and CHartes T. McFarane, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


State geography supplements have always been of questionable 
value. Ordinarily they are a mere compilation of facts either to be 
memorized by the pupil or indifferently read. Moreover, there was 
disagreement as to the place where they should appear. Some wanted 
them in the sixth-grade books, some in the eighth-grade books, some 
separate, and a very great many just “skipped” entirely the intensive 
study of the home state geography. At the best, these old-time sup- 
plements were more or less formal and offered little inspiration to en- 
ter into a real study of the state. 


And now come Ginn and Company witha brand new scheme that 
ought not only to dignify and standardize the study of the state 
geography but through the methods employed give impetus to a 
more rational study of general geography, for the teacher will learn 
a lot about teaching in using this material. 


THE PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, by Dr. 
Samuel T. Bratton of the University of Missouri, is the book which 
sets forth this scheme of study. It is unique. The outstanding feature 
is the utilization of the froblem method in the study of the resources, 
activities and advantages of the state. Opposite the problem lesson 
pages, are black ard white outline work-maps of the state on which 
the pupil records the results of his investigations; or there are pages 
with graphs to be completed, blanks to be filled, drawings to be made, 
etc. 


This booklet is about eight by ten inches, has a flexible cover, 
and contains sixty-four pages of these problem studies. They cover 
all the essential topics of state geography. In addition to the abundant 
work-maps there is a full-page political map and the ordinary statis- 
tical material based upon the 1920 census. The net price is twenty- 
seven cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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USIC Memory Contests teach 
children to listen attentively. 
They can be given in rural schools, 
beginning with a few selections, as well 
as in large city schools, using the phono- 


graph and records entirely. 
Schools throughout the country that 


have conducted these contests find that 
a new interest in music is awakened in 
home, school, and community. 
Below is a short list of records suit- 
able for Music Memory Contests. 
Send for complete list of 100 best 
selections. 


COLUMBIA 
COMPOSITION COMPOSER RECORD PRICE 


Air forG String . .... Bach .. . A3313* 
Andante Cantabile. . . . Tschaikowsky 49624 
AnvilChorus ...... Verdi .. . A2426* 
Ave Maria . . . »- Bach-Gounod 49350 
All Through the Night . Old Welsh. . A3119* 
Ave Maria ...... Schubert . . 36907 
Amaryllis .. . Gm «.+. 
Andante, Fifth panne wane . Beethoven. . A5954* 


Barcarolle * sand 
offmann” . . - - « Offenbach. . 78846 


BellSong, “Lakme” .. . Delibes. . . 49151 

Berceuse “Jocelyn” . . . Godard. . . A2119* 
Blue Danube Waltz .. . Strauss. . . AS5966* 
By the Waters of Minnetonka Lieurance. . A2625* 
Battle Hymn of the Republic Old Melody . A3109* 
Caprice Viennois ... . Kreisler . . 49449 

Cavatina. . .. i> « Gee sw as ss 
Dance of the leu. . « « Ponchielli. . AS857* 
Danse Macabre . . . . . Saint Saens . A1836* 
Dying Poet . . . Gottschalk . A5S932* 
Evening Ster * a ee Wagner .. AS471* 


From the Land of me ay 
Blue Water... Cadman .. 30486 


MU cs ce ve st os Oc ew « 
Gee@ipe ..+s+ce + Se... « CD 


* Starred numbers are coupled with other selections on double disc records 


Educational Department 


$1.00 





Teachers whe are unable te secure these or any 
ether scheel records from local Columbia dealers 
may send orders direct te Educationai Depart- 
ment, Columbia Graphephone Company, Getham 
Natienal Bané Building, New York City. 











1.25 
1.25 COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1.25 Educationa! Department 
Gotham National Bank Bidg.. New York City 

3.00 Please send me the following free literature: 

-75 Check subject desired.) 
1.50 Music Memory Contests 0 
Records for Primary Grades 0 
Accompaniments for Singing O 
Graded Outline 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


1819 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Factory: Toronto 


SUMS. ccccccccccccccsess eee 8-C.Mar 
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Laboratory Furniture 


is exceedingly well and favorably known 
throughout this state, being already in use in 
many of the better schools, including the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, in which six carloads of 
Kewaunee Furniture have been installed in the 
various departments. 

The details of laboratory furniture manu- 
facture are so intricate and require such a 
fund of scientific knowledge regarding labora- 
tory operation that only a firm having back of 
it years of experience, years of conscientious 
experimentation and progress, and a record for 
having rendered consistently satisfying service, 
can hope to meet modern requirements. Kewau- 
nee has that knowledge and has that experience. 

Its superior design, better construction and Students’ Chemistry Desk 
finer finish have made Kewaunee Equipment A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water pipes 
the choice for thousands of laboratories in our with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower shelf 
best schools. You will find features of added use- and directly over the trough. Accommodates 16 students 
fulness, convenience and durability in Kewaunee working in sections of eight. 
that cannot be obtained in other equipment. 





Fairtax Public Schools: “The equipment we order 
We receive many letters from users of Kewaunee’ ed from your company has come up to our expecta 
Furniture, from which the following extracts are taken: tions in every respect. 
University of Missouri: “We have been using bot! 
Kemper Military School: The table tops we re- in our Chemistry of Foods and in our Dictetice Lal 
celved from you are proving satisfactory in every re- oratory the Kewaunee Laboratory Desks We hay 
spect. They are not only serviceable and substantial, found them very satisfactory for our purpose - ; 


but make fine appearance. Conception Abbey: “You are to be congratulated uy 

Columbia High School: “During the past four years on your success in combining practical design wit! 
we have purchased equipment for our Domestic Science esthetic beauty. We congratulate ourselves that w 
and other laboratories from you and have always had the good fortune to meet representatives of t! 
found the equipment quite satisfactory.” Kewaunee Mfg. Co.” 





Free Engineering 
Service 


The services of our Engineering Department are at your dis 
posal without charge. Blue prints, showing locations of floor 
connections, will be sent gratis to School Officials or Architects 
upon receipt of specifications. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domest 
Science or Art, Manual Training or Kindergarten Work. Ask for 
a copy of the Kewaunee Book. It is free. 

Mr. Bert McClelland represents us in the State of Missour 
and will give his personal attention to all inquiries 
Wall Form Foods Chemistry Desk . 
For analytical work in Foods Chemistry 
in the Home Economics Department. A . 
compact work table, for experimenting and : 


demonstrating. 16th and Walnut Sts.. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Distributors for 
Cor 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
143 Lincoln St., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
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NEW TEXT BOOKS 


IMMEDIATE APPEAL 


IN ENGLISH 


Stratton . - Public Speaking 
Forbes - Modern Verse 
Knickerbocker - Classroom Plays 
Cool - - . Business English 


IN SCIENCE 


- Science for Beginners 
Biology for Beginners 
Health and Efficiency 


M Carthy . 
IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


yes - - American Democracy 


h of these books, published within the 
attache some subject of special inter- 
ie High Schools. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


2451 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















i 00 Teachers- 


ast Summer in Greeley, Colorado, 
n the cool mountain breezes from 
Apoeit ma they combined work and 
sure. They attended 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


at 
CCLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


eading Educators of the country will 
again make up the special summer school 
Faculty this year. 
Spend at least a part of your Summer va- 
1 preparing yourself as a professional 
ther, at 
“The Columbia of The West.” 


Colorado State Teachers College 
GREELEY, COLORADO 
Write for information to 

J. G. Crabbe, President 
SUMMER QUARTER 
t half begins June 19, ends July 21 


1 half begins July 24, ends Aug. 25 











Prang- 


The Standard in School 
W ater Colors 


HE story of the develop- 

ment of water color work 

in the schools is largely 
the story of Prang School Water 
Colors. 


Sixty-six years ago Louis Prang 
produced the first satisfactory 
and inexpensive box of school 
water colors. The name Prang 
at once became the symbol of 
all that was finest in school 
water colors. 


That it remains so today is at- 
tested by the fact that school 
boards of the large cities are 
specifying “Prang or equal.” 


Containing from ten to twenty 
per cent more color value than 
any others, these colors never 
fail to blend splendidly, making 
smooth, brilliant and uniform 
washes. 


If you would prove the state- 
ments of some of America’s 
leading color experts, that “there 
have never been any better 
school water colors than those 
of Prang,” we will gladly send 
you a trial box. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


Established 1836 


SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular Books When Making Your 
Next Pupils’ Reading Circle Order 
GRADES 1 and 2 
i IE I cosine carcivln kas ua bane paucinw ene ee (a 
The Cat School .. Seale Roa ears Ge GOA ie ee ee 
Little Plays for Little Players: ys Ne ree PEE 
Red Riding Hood ...... ee ee aN ee ee 
I i a wa asi wan eee oe eee aa ae dineieee 52 
GRADES 3 and 4 
en ee a ee | 
SN ie I Do vc cccccctcvccccadcescecssénse Oe 
Stories of the Red Children ....... Bat a gin ars om oiecatace a 
GRADES 5 and 6 
Black Beauty ....... pike ewes 35 
Geography of Commerce and ‘Industry. . eae oe ‘1.51 
FOR TEACHERS > 
Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton.................. 43 
A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams................ .52 
Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


2547 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 

















in/dis-pen’sa-ble The New Elson 
Bh ew me ah does abeoutely READ ERS 


necessary or requisite? 


This word best describes "Gaede i adem 
WEBSTER'S Primer, for Begi - . 
% inners i 
NEW INTERNATIONAL Book i, for Fit Grade 00000000" 
Book Ill, for Third Grade 
in the schoolroom and in the — v. toe With Greke 


library of every teacher. Book Vi, for Sixth Grade 
Book VII, for Seventh Grade 


WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history Book VIII, for Eighth Grade 
recitation, in language work, in spell- “Literature organized to shape ideals.” Superintend- 
ing, or about noted people, places, for- ent, Principal, or teacher all know that behind these 
eign words, synonyms, pronunciation, well organized Readers is a record of performance 
new words, flags, state seals, etc., you will find under all kinds of conditions, with all kinds of 
the answer in this “Supreme Authority.” There pupils, that suggests more extensive use whenever 
is a need in every class every day. A new Readers are being purchased. 


WHY not bp ree ee Have you seen the New (1921) Readers? For 
ee aeatiion —i ZL at ’ what grades and to what teachers would 
pap cin magne So ; 7 ee “ you like us to send additional details? 
for your school? 48 


ri Pp” ‘= || SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


T wd 
erauhens 400,000 Word CHICAGO 623 So. Wabash Ave. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO Springfieid, Ma-<- 
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YUL G4 it eat 


Equipment for all 
Laboratories 


General School Supphes 
Diplomas and Commencement 
Supphes 


sf Mire upon veges 


WELCH: —-— 


wate 


ELC 


ASign of Quality A Mark 0/ Service 


ELC 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 
1516 Orleans Street and School Supplies Chicago, Ill, U.S. A 











Efficiency Experts in the Grades! 


BOYS AND GIRLS USING 


THE EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


TEST AND EVALUATE 





ir Own progress and compare the standing of their class with other classes of the 
me grade. The New Edition gives them the advantage of the great advance made 
the scientific teaching of arithmetic during the past five years, and provides them 
th tests and drills as follows: 

(1) Speed and Accuracy Tests. 

2) Diagnostic Tests and Graded Practice—Tests to determine individual weak- 
nesses and special practice groups to overcome these weaknesses. 

(3) Progress Scores and Cumulative Review—Reviews and measuring tests that 
are given every half year, enabling the pupil, as well as the teacher, to 
estimate his advance. 

(4) Frequent Problem Tests—Both mental and written, to determine the pupil’s 
practical skill in learning to use the number processes 


Are You TRAINING Your Pupils To Test Their Skll And Progress? 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451-59 Prairie Avenue. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Today! 


Send for W. Otto Miessner’s 
TWO FREE BOOKLETS 


Do you know why music holds a 
commanding position in the foremost 
schools of today? 
Do you know how it has _ become 
closely correlated with other subjects 
how it acts as a recreational, in- 
spirational force, influencing al! 
school work? 
Do you know how to make the most 
practical use of music in your 
school f 
Get the Monogram booklet, written by W. Otto Miessner. It is a treatis« 
on school music. It tells you why and how music has been developed so as 
to be recognized as one of the most important factors in present day educa 
tion It tells you how the small piano—the Monogram—is revolutionizing 
music in the schools of America; how one light, portable Monogram takes 
the place of several heavy stationary pianos. It reprints the comments of 
: a some of the leading educators. 
To make sure of obtaining ._ “A Hundred Ways to Raise Money” is a booklet of detailed plans—all tried 
my latest improved piano, and proved. Many enthusiastic letters from teachers are included. Get 
specify the Monogram when these two books Send for them today. Clip and mail the coupon. 


send i 70 order. 
Fou sey OT. MIESSNER THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. mMICWAUKEE, Wis. 


Miessner Piano Co., CaC 3-22 
228-3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me a free copy of W. Otto Miessner’s 
Booklet, ““A Hundred Ways to Raise Money.” Send me, 
also, the new Monogram catalog, special prices to 











i e ol 
schools and details of 10-day trial offer The, Splight Supreme 


My Name 
Address 
Position 

















The Best of New Books For 
Grade and Rural Schools 


GEOGRAPHY—A new and excellent series 
McMurry and Parkins, Elementary Geography 
McMurry and Parkins, Advanced Geography 


PHYSIOLOGY—Just off the press 
O’Shea and Kellogg, Building Health Habits 
O’Shea and Kellogg, Keeping the Body in Health 
HISTORY—Well known and well liked 
Beard and Bagley, A First Book in American History 
3eard and Bagley, History of the American People 


READING—Books with plan and purpose 
Baker and Thorndike, Everyday Classics (Readers for third to 
eighth years now ready. First and second readers coming soon.) 
AGRICULTURE—Fits the Missouri Course 
A new text by Prof. John H. Gehrs, based on the new four year 
course in elementary agriculture will be ready in March. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


PRAIRIE AVE and 25th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher’s Flat Top Desk”’ 








The title of a Book which deals with 
the machine operations involved in 
the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


and school furniture in general. 


Illustrated with many pictures show- 





ing the correct procedure in operat- 


ing the various machines. 


A Book the teacher will welcome 





because of its practical value in his 


class work. 








Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 























When Ordering 
Your School Pencils 


try 
WALLACE’S 
Quality BIRD Line = (ify ihc ead 
Excellent Service 
On School Board Requirements 


Made in St. Louis 
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WHEELER’S 


GRADED LITERARY READERS 


With Interpretations 


» » » 


A Fourth, a Fifth, a Sixth, a Seventh and an Eighth Reader 


Our 
Interpretative 
Plan 


Teacher's Task 
Simplified 


Individual 


Treatment 


Definitions 


Questions 


Silent Reading 


Written for 
Children 


A Typical 
Testimonial 


Practically all authorities now agree that literature should 
not be presented to children without a proper setting or inter. 
pretation for each selection. 

Itisasignificant fact that any teacher who has had any measure 
of success in teaching literature has had to improvise or supply 
sucH interpretations. Now for the first time a set of readers is 
available in which such an interpretation is incorporated in the 
text before each selection. 


No two literary selections require the same introduction or 
treatment, nor the same amount of space. There has been n 
attempt in these readers to make the needs of the selectior 
conform to a uniform amount of discussion 


In place of the usual glossary, you will find simple, terse 
definitions of unusual words and phrases, particularly phrases 
given in language which the children understand and confined 
to the meaning in the particular selection. 

Each selection is followed by a list of searching questions and 
suggestions whichenable the teacher clearly todetermine whether 
the selection has been read with appreciation and understanding 


Our interpretative method enables you to use the highes 
type of literary selections for silent reading The interpreta 
tion and the definitions give the child an opportunity to form 
a favorable first impression of any selection without help on the 
part of the teacher. 


The meager assistance which is offered the child in othe 
texts is usually couched in dry academic language which ht 
does not understand. An examination of any one of our read 
ers, however, will convince you that the interpretations shot 
a keen sympathy with and understanding of childhood. 


“You have shown me new beauty and meaning in selection 
which I have known by heart for years.” 


W.H. WHEELER & COMPANY 


352 East 22nd Street : Cutcaco 
Say you saw it in The School and Community 
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EDITORIAL 
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*yx HE approaching annual election of 
[ school officers the vote on the 
levy for next year is in many particu- 

rs the most important political event in 
It is not political in the sense that 
The 
welfare of no partizan organization depends 
upon it. It is the one election, effecting all, 


and 


he year. 
party politics is to be a consideration. 


in which parties are, or 
The Annual 


Meetings 


ought to be, entirely for- 
gotten. It is an important 
political event because upon 
he efficiency of our schools depends the 
very life of our institutions and the eleva- 
tion of the party politics upon which our 
government is based. In the public schools 
our future statesmen are made; here each 
future citizen will get,or fail to get, those 

bits of thought, those attitudes of mind 
nd that basis of characer which will make 
him a good citizen on the one hand or an 
undesirable one on the other. The funda- 
mental, foundational and everlasting quali- 
ties of personal efficiency and public wel- 
fare hang in the balance at each school elec- 
tion. 

This year is fraught with unusual danger. 
Economic depression, high taxes, an appar- 
ent reversion to extreme individualism, in 
which we may forget the common good for 
the sake of a few cents of tax, make it 
necessary that men of vision be elected on 

irds of education and that the better type 
of citizen be interested in the vital issues of 
the school election. Every teacher, school 
officer and far visioned citizen needs to 
throw his or her influence strongly into the 
see that Missouri moves 
forward. “Parsimony towards education 
is liberality towards crime.” 


election to 





WO notable meetings were held in the 
State during the month of February. 
That of the County Sueprintendents 
of Northeast Missouri was held at Mexico 
on the eighth, consisting of one day of in- 


formal conferences on matters of interest 

to rural education and to 
Two county superintendents. The 
Meetings meeting was presided over by 


Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, of 
Shelby county and many persons took part 
in the discussions. The 
of Commerce entertained 


Mexico Chamber 


the visitors at 


luncheon and gave them an automobile 


sightseeing ride over the city. The county 
unit bill was discussed and no unfavorable 
voice was raised against it. The superin- 
tendents of this 
long been among the most progressive in 


section of Missouri have 


the State and may always be found in the 
forefront of every progressive movement. 

The other meeting was that of the School 
the State, 
which met at Columbia on February 9th. 


Administration Association of 
This was the fifth meeting of this Associa 
tion and all agreed that it was the best ever 
held. The program had been thoughtfully 
made by the President, Supt. W. M. Oak- 
erson, of Jefferson City and each person on 
the program had carefully prepared his or 
her address so that all the talks were to the 
point, and directed toward the practical 
problems of school administration. Some of 
the addresses are published in this issue of 
THE ScHoo, AND ComMUNITY and others 
will appear in later issues. The forenoon 
program was given over to discussions of 
school finances and the afternoon taken up 
with problems of supervision of instruction. 
The evening program, at the dinner given 
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by the Commercial Club, was of an inspira- 
tional character. The meeting was notable 
for its spirit of optimism. Never was heard 
fewer pessimistic remarks. Constructive 
and cheerful criticism was a characteristic 
of all addresses. The resolutions printed on 
a following page are worthy of careful 
reading and preservation. The following 
officers were elected for the next Conven- 
tion: President, Supt. Scott Smith of Ex- 
celsior Springs; Vice-President, Supt. C. E. 
Chrane of Boonville; Secretary-Treasurer, 
County Superintendent Arla B. Williams 
of Memphis. For the Executive Committee 
the following were elected: County Super- 
intendent Carrie Preston of West Plains, 
Supt. Charles Banks of Kirksville, County 
Supt. Elizabeth White of Nevada, Supt. E. 
E. Morton of Clayton and Superintendent 
D. W. Clayton of Aurora was named Chair- 
man of the Committee. February 16, 1923, 
was designated as the date of the next meet- 
ing and Jefferson City was selected as the 
place. 
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O you read advertisements? Do you 

know that reputable advertisers (and 

THe ScHoot AND ComMMUNITY has 
no other kind) furnish to you an index of 
the nation’s store house of the material in 
which you are most interested 
If you want to know of the 
best books, and the latest 
ones; if you want to know 
the most reliable school furniture and the 
firms that sell it; if you are interested i: 
the latest music and approved musical in- 
struments; if you have a desire to know 
more about art, art supplies and where to 
get them; if your laboratury demands that 
you keep yourself informed as to the best 
equipment; if you need maps or globes; i/ 
you desire to know more about the best 
educational tests and measurements; if you 
want a better position, then read our adver 
tisements. They'll help you. Advertisers 
are realizing more and more that Missouri 
teachers enjoy being told of their goods 
We hope soon to enlarge our magazine. 


Advertise- 
ments 


Superintendent Oakerson Announces Candidacy for 
State Superintendent of Public Schools 


I an. ‘nnouncing myself as a candidate for 
the Den.scratic nomination for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Schools. My 
educational work, experience and qualifica- 
tions are so well known by the educators of 
the state that it is urnecessary to give a de- 
tailed account of them. Briefly, therefore, I 
have served as a teacher .1. the rural schools, 
was superintendent of the public 
schools for five served one year as 
county school Nodaway 
county and nine eyars as county superintend- 
ent of. Nodaway county, did summer school 
teaching in the Maryville state normal school, 
served as assistant state syperintendent for four 
year sand am now serving my fourth year as 
superintendent of the Jefferson City public 
schools. 


Skidmore 
years, 
commissioner of 





W. M. Oakerson, 
Pres. C. M. T. A, 
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I have held many positions of honor and 
ust among the various teachers’ organiza- 
ns of the state, some of which were as fol- 
vs: treasurer of the Missouri State Teach- 
Association, Member of the State Reading 
-le Board, Secretary Missouri State Pupil’s 
ding Circle, President Central Missouri 

e Teachers Association, President State 


School Administration Association and am 
now a member of the Missouri chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa 

I received my educational training in the 
Stanberry normal school, t'e Warrensburg 
normal school, the University of Missouri, 
Teachers’ College, N. Y., and long experience 
ir educational work. 


Resolutions of the School Administrators, Passed 
at Columbia, Mo., February 9, 1922 


, your Committce on Resolutions, beg 
to submit the following report: 
County Unit 
solved, That this body of school adminis- 
n voice for the boys and girls of the rural 
cts of Missouri the great loss which they 
suffered by being denicd equal educa- 
al opportunities thru the referendum 
nst the County Unit Bill, and that we 
lge our united support for the bill at the 
mber election, and that we endorse the 
iple of the County Unit as a great for- 
1 step in education. 
Physical Education 
Resolved, That in view of the increasing ex- 
on of high school and college energies 
upetitive athletics contests; the increase 
cost of such contests; the loss of stu- 
time in travel; the large growth of 
bling on athletic games; and the neglect 
ysical education and well directed recrca- 
activitics for some ninety per cent of all 
iblic school pupils and college students, 
members of the Missouri School Ad- 
tration Convention favor and recommend 
ng in some degree the inter-institu- 
games; we further favor and recom- 
the increase and gencral use of syste- 
physical education and recreation acti- 
under competent daily direction; and we 
most respectfully request the attention 
State Teachers Colleges and the School 
lucation of the University of Missouri to 
need of early organization of adequate 
s and instructors with a view of prepar- 
d supplying directors for the proper and 
ry high school and elementary school 
in actual physical education and 
recreational activities for all types of 
ils in all public schools. 


Higher Qualifications 

Resolved, That we are in hearty accord with 
the State Superintendent of Schools in his ef- 
forts to raise the standard for teaching in this 
State yboth in the clem« ntary al d high school; 
that all members of this Association use their 
utmost influence to raise, in the near future, 
the qualifications of new teachers in approved 
high schools to the rank of graduation from a 
standard college, and that of elementary 
teachers to sixty hours of college work; and 
that we indorse the principles of equal qualifi- 
cations and equal pay for all teachers in both 
the elementary and high school 

Adequate Finances for Extension Work 

Resolved, That this association appreciates 
and endorses the extension work being done 
for the schools of the State by the University 
and Teachers Colleges, and that it urges upon 
the Governor and General Assembly the ne- 
cessity of larger appropriations for this highly 
valuable work 

Resolved, Further that this mecting urge 
upon the proper authoritics of the University 
and Teachers College the advisability of 


organizing at the carliest possible moment, 


special faculties for the correspondence and 


extension work, thus relieving the already 
overworked residence faculty from this added 
burden. 
State Fair Exh-bit 

Resolved, That this association expresses its 
thanks and appreciation to the State Fair 
Board for allowing fifty per nt increase in 
space for educational! exhibits at the State Fair 
for 1922. 

Home Rule and Taxation 
Resolved, That a majority of the voters in 


a district have an inherent right to vote upon 


themselves any tax rate they deem necessary 
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for the proper conduct of their schools, and 
that, therefore, we approve the principle of 
“Home rule in taxation.” 
Salaries and Standards 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
for the support which the voters of the State 
have given in the interest of more adequate 
salaries for teachers; that we urge young men 
and women of good personality and exception- 
al mental ability to enter the profession of 
teaching; and that we use as much energy in 
the interests of ethical and professional stand- 
ards as we have exerted in behalf of more ade- 
quate salaries; that we decry the efforts to- 
ward the lowering of salaries and the forcing 
of the best teachers out of the profession. 

Larger Graduate School Needed 

We desire particularly to call attention to 
the need of a larger graduate school in the 
School of Education of the University prop- 
erly articulated with the various Teachers Col- 
leges of the State. 

Commercial Club 

For the first time in its history, the Associa- 

tion has been entertained by a wide-awake 


Commercial Club. We have enjoyed an auto 
mobile ride and a feast of good things good 
for the physical man; therefore be it resolved 
that the heartiest thanks of this organization 
be extended to the Columbia Commercial Club 
for the royal entertainment given the members 
of this Association. 
Resolution of Thanks 
Be it resolved, That we extend our heartiest 
thanks and appreciation to the good people oi 
Columbia, the University faculty and Y. M. C 
A. for the hospitality extended to us and for 
the assistance rendered in helping to make this 
convention a success. We also extend our 
thanks to the Columbia High School orchestra 
and Stephens College for the excellent musical 
numbers rendered. We congratulate President 
Oakerson on his excellent program. 
Respectfully submitted: 
W. W. Westbrook, Chairman, Marshal! 
J. R. Kirk, Kirksville 
H. M. Buckley, University City 
A. S. Boucher, Jefferson City 
E. O. Wiley, Fredericktown 
Committee on Resolutions 


State School Funds 


Their appropriation and distribution 


By Sam A. Baker,, from an address delivered before the Superintendents’ Conven 
tion, Columbia, Mo., February 9th, and published by request of that Convention. 


While there may be some weaknesses in 
the public school system of Missouri, I am 
firmly convinced that we have the best sys- 
tem of distribution of state funds to be 
found in any state of the Union. There are 
some states which do not have any state aid 
whatever. In Missouri, there are two kinds 
of state aid. First, the special state aid 
which is given to a school district because 
of some special activity or condition which 
has caused the General Assembly to enact 
appropriate legislation to take care of the 
situation. The other is what we call the 
regular aid or distribution of state funds on 
the basis of the number of teachers employ- 
ed and the total number of days’ attendance 


of all pupils. This aid, as you know, is dis- 
tributed in August after all the special aid 
has been deducted from the total amount of 
money certified by the State Auditor to the 
State Superintenden of Schools as being on 
hand at the close of business on June 30th. 


The special aid is provided for in two dif- 
ferent ways. The teacher-training aid and 
the city teacher-training aid, the consoli- 
dated high school aid, and the vocational 
training aid are appropriated by the General 
Assembly for the biennial period. The aid 
for the one and two room rural schools and 
for the high schools under what is called 
the Wilson law and for defectives is appor- 
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tioned by the State Department of Educa- 


tion. 

It should be interesting to the school 
executives of the State to know that the 
special state aid amounts to considerable 


money. The appropriation for the biennial 
period for the teacher-training aid is $225,- 
000; additional city teacher-training is 
$100,000; for consolidated high schools, 
$288,000; vocational aid, $293,800.73. The 
ymount set aside for the defective schools 
for this school year is $37,425. For the 
biennial period, it would at least be double 
that amount, $74,850, but we expect it to 
be more. For rural schools we set aside for 

s year $144,462. It is reasonable to pre- 
sume that there will be at least the same 
amount for next year, making for the bien- 
nial period $288,924. For high school aid 
under the Wilson law, there was set aside 
this year, $89,679.38. There will probably 
be the same amount for next year, making 
for the biennial period, $179,358.76. In ad- 
dition to these special aids mentioned, there 
was appropriated from the school fund by 
the last General Assembly $80,858.80 to 
match the federal appropriation for rehabi- 
litation work. This does not go to any of 
the schools, but is used for rehabilitating 
people injured in industrial activities. The 
point I am making is that in all these 
special aids appropriated and apportioned 
for the biennial period there will be at least 
$1,480,792.26. 

Of the one-third of the original receipts 
into the State revenue funds for school pur- 
poses on June 30, 1921, the State Auditor 
reported to the State Superintendent of 
Schools, $4,745,569.19. To this was added 
interest on the school fund certificates and 
a balance of $490 which was left in the 
school fund and an amount. of refunds 
which brought the total to $4,934,955.42. 
After certain deductions from disburse- 
ments for rural high schools, teacher-train- 
vocational educations, in- 
dustrial rehabilitation, there was left 
$4,461,550.17 for distribution June 30, 1921. 


ing courses, 


III 


From this there were deductions on account 
of errors from the year before and other 
apportionments, leaving the net amount for 
apportionment on the basis of teacher quota 
and attendance quota $4,187,973.60. 

These figures may be tiresome to an au- 
dience, but they serve to show something of 
the inner workings of the Department of 
Education on the matter of distribution of 
funds. It brings up the question, of course, 
which some folks will decide one way and 
some another as to just where the limit 
might be reached in the matter of special 
state aid. 

I believe the title of my subject is “How 
to Secure State Aid.” The State Depart- 
ment of Education could answer that in one 
sentence. That is, comply with the law 
governing state aid. But I presume that it 
is intended that I shall give a little explana- 
tion as to how one should go about getting 
this special state aid. For a consolidated 
high school, it is a very simple process. 
Simply show that at least a third class high 
school is being maintained, that the school 
has tweive square miles, or an 
enumeration of 200 that it 
teaches a unit of agriculture and that the 
work is approved. Then the department 
will release in aid, twenty-five dollars for 


district 
children, 


every square mile of territory included in 
the district. The consolidated school does 
not need under the present law to vote the 
limit in taxes in order to get this special 
aid. In order to secure aid under the 
Teacher-Training act, it is necessary first 
to show that the high school in which the 
teacher-training work is being taught is a 
first class high school. The teacher em- 
ployed to do the teacher-training work must 
have had at least ninety hours of college 
work, thirty of which must be in education, 
and rural school experience; and there 
must be at least ten pupils doing the work. 
The grade teachers in the system maintain- 
ing a teacher-training high school must have 
had thirty hours of college work. If these 
conditions are met and the work is ap- 
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proved after inspection, then there is re- 
leased to the teacher-training school $1,500 
for the year, provided this is the only school 
of such kind in the county. If there be 
more than one teacher-training school in the 
county, then $2400 is divided among these 
schools. The release for the teacher-train- 
ing work is made twice a year. 

What we call the city teacher-training aid 
at present applies only to St. Louis and 
Kansas City. The aid is obtained in the 
following manner: Divide the total appro- 
priation made to the State Teachers Col- 
leges for salaries during the preceding bien- 
nial period by the total number of teachers 
employed in the public schools of the state 
and multiply one-half of the quotient thus 
obtaining by the total number of teachers 
employed in the public schools of such city 
receiving state aid. Such aid shall not ex- 
ceed the actual amount spent for instruc- 
tion. 

For the aid for high schools under the 
Wilson Act, the school must be a six 
director school, must teach an approved 
unit in agriculture and must, of course, be 
doing approved work in other subjects 
which are being taught, the valuation of the 
school district must be shown. And on the 
valuation of the school district together 
with the total salaries paid high school 
teachers, we base the high school aid. Eight 
hundred dollars is the maximum. This year 
for the first time in the history of this law, 
we were able to pay dollar for dollar. There 
is a provision that when the amount of aid 
applied for under this act exceeds five per 
cent of the total appropriation for school 
purposes that we shall pro-rate it. 

State and federal aid for vocational agri- 
culture and home economics is given on the 
basis of the number of pupils enrolled and 
the qualifications and tenure of the teachers 
employed. Aid is given in the trades and 
industries to the extent of forty per cent of 
the amount expended. 

Special state aid for rural schools is ob- 


tained by showing in the report to the State 
Department of Education that the amount 
to be expended together with the estimated 
public funds and amount on hand will not 
be sufficient to pay the salary of the teach- 
er, which salary is regulated by law, first 
grade teachers being permitted to draw 
eighty dollars a month, second grade teach- 
ers seventy dollars, and third grade teach- 
ers sixty dollars. The report must also 
show an average attendance of fifteen 
pupils or sixty-five per cent of the enumer- 
ation of the district, and the report should 
further show that not more than twenty- 
five cents on the one hundred dollars valua- 
tion will be used for incidental purposes. 

After all the special aid has been pro- 
vided for and deducted from the school 
fund, then the State Department of Educa- 
tion apportions the remaining amount. As 
stated previously in this discussion, we had 
$4,187,973.60 for this purpose. We first 
deduct the total teacher quota. That is, the 
law provides that the state shall give to 
every school district in the State $50 for 
every teacher employed and $100 for every 
teacher employed at as much as $1,000 a 
year. The amount apportioned on the 
teacher apportionment this past year was 
$1,418,250. We arrive at the amount to be 
distributed on the attendance quota by de- 
ducting the teacher quota from the net 
amount to be apportioned and dividing the 
remainder by the total number of days’ at- 
tendance by all pupils of the State. This 
gives us the amount apportioned for each 
day’s attendance which last year was almost 
three cents, and the total amount of money 
distributed on the attendance quota was 
$2,769,723.60. 

The expenditure of all this money on the 
part of the State is justified in the in- 
creased interest that is being taken in school 
affairs everywhere and the satisfaction in 
knowing that all parts of the State are 
helped in this splendid, equitable distribu- 
tion of state funds. 
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Footprints of Tomorrow 


By Byron Cossy, Kirksville, Mo. 


Address at Administrators’ Banquet, Columbia, Mo., February 9 


My father was born in 1853 near Nash- 
ville almost in sight of the Hermitage. A\l- 
though this community had long been the 
political center of the U. S., transportation 
was slow and expensive. His father could 
earn a good ox team in a summer’s work. 
But by foot or ox team is too slow. The 
horse with the heavy wagon was better, fas- 
ter, more comfortable and more convenient, 
but it had to be supplanted by the horse and 
buggy in order to save time. Today, we 
travel by railroad, automobile and aero- 
plane. Each method costs far more than 
its predecessor in any unit of measure. The 
day laborer with no expense of business 
cannot earn a good car in a year’s time. A 
prosperous business man or a farmer can- 
not save out of a season’s effort sufficient 
to buy a Cadillac or a Hudson and yet we 
sacrifice almost everything and anything in 
order to save time in transportation. In 
every line of activity, we find extra cost 
added to save time, but in order to meet this 
additional cost, we are willing to do with- 
out something or to increase our earning. 

Education costs more, but the rate of in- 


crease is not as high proportionally as the 
increased cost of transportation, religion or 


merchandising, or managerial cost. Our 
greatest cost is in the load of the unedu- 
cated we carry. We began with a heavy 
inheritance. We find ignorance, supersti- 
tion, contrariness and inefficiency on every 
hand. 

When President Kirk was State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Missouri, 
he issued a map to accompany one of his re- 
ports in which each high school was located 
by a star. Some members of the General 
Assembly wanted to hold up the report be- 
cause there was no representation for their 
part of the state, but Representative Ellis 


of Bates county, although of the opposite 
party said, “If you want stars on your part 
of the map, go home and build good high 
schools.” If we want a better position, a 
better school, a beter civilization, we must 
go home and build a better preparation and 
a better character. 

As evidence of the growth of education, 
statistics show that in 1900 we had 400,000 
high school students in the U. S. and today 
we have 2,400,000 or six times as many. 
Ten years from will have 
6,000,000. The ten best towns in northeast 
Missouri have doubled the salaries of their 
superintendents within the past decade. The 
average high school teacher of Missouri re- 
ceived $1052 in 1918, and today receives 
$1580. Many other things support the con- 
tention that education is being considered 
on a higher plane. We are building great 
school buildings, planning great libraries, 
and equipping great laboratories. Ten years 
ago in Missouri, we had 8,343 teachers in 
town and 10,022 in the country, or 18,365. 
Today, we have 11,480 teachers in the town 
and 19,646 in the country or a total of 
21,126. In the past three years, the number 
of first class high schools has increased 
from 269 to 396 and the number of high 
school graduates is increasing every year. 
At this rate, we will have over 800 first 
class high schools in 1930. 

In former days, we taught Greek, Latin 
and mathematics and made Adamses, 
Franklins, Washingtons and Lincolns. To- 
day, we are on the first step in a great con- 
structive policy. We love the history of 
yesterday, but we will make the world of 
tomorrow. We will set up a goal, one that 
we can never realize perfectly for the goal 
will be ever changing, always moving fur- 
ther away. We will remember that young 


today, we 
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men must continue to dream dreams and 
old men to have visions that the accumu- 


lated savings of the world may not be lost. . 


Under the leadership of Jackson, in 
strong competition with the east and its ac- 
cumulated capital of success, Nashville be- 
came the political center of our country for 
years, but he failed to set up a forward 
moving goal, and machinery for meeting 
that goal, and the power of building slipped 
away. Too often the vision of the leader is 
limited to personal ambitions or the needs 
of today. Tomorrow’s vision must extend 
into the future. 

We love liberty. The beginnings of civi- 
lization give fine examples. Daniel Boone 
loved individual liberty but ran away from 
society. Group co-operation is demanded. 


We are incomplete as individuals. Isolation 
is dissipation to most folk. It leads to cyni- 
cism, to dissolution, to contempt, to ineffi- 


ciency, to death. Social grouping keeps 
avenues of travel open. It gives a surplus 
of facts and develops pathways of appre- 
ciation. Tomorrow our boys and girls will 
be taught religious leadership and the world 
will capitalize the educational forces of the 
Masonic order, the Sunday School, the 
Demolay, the boy scout, the campfire girl, 
and other social groups. The great lesson 
for tomorrow is remedial and for the day 
after is the philosophy of the Master. 

A goal for tomorrow will include the 
riches of the classics and mathematics, uti- 
lize the new accumulations of thought in 
music, drama, art and economics, and capi- 
talize all the experiences of working forces. 
We will drop our competitive athletics 
which cater only to the boy of splendid 
physique and compelling motives, bidding 
for brawn and bone in the market place in 
a shameful manner; and we will build a 
scheme of physical health that will bring 
the child to be hygienic and sanitary that he 
may grow into a social force. Our schools 
will have the doctor to develop preventive 
medicine, interpret the needs of the child; 
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the nurse to advise and to care, and a phys 
cal director who can carry out the direc- 
tions of the doctor and nurse by construc- 
tive lessons and exercises. The honest su- 
perintendent will dismiss the coach of ath- 
letics as being as unnecessary to the educa- 
tional system as the cumbersome machinery 
of yesterday is for agricultural purposes of 
today. Every boy and girl will be taught 
the laws of health, and a machinery set up 
that will help the student to function with 
his new found tools. We will capitalize the 
rich experiences of our teachers and co-op 
erate with them, making them leaders and 
not followers. In the school room of today 
the elementary teacher is often richer in so- 
cial experiences, as learned in academic 
thought and more honest in attitude than 
the man she works under, yet she has no 
chance to put her vision before the public, 
or to share in the decision of how public 
funds shall be distributed for laboratories, 
libraries or salaries. The worth while su- 
perintendent will dream this dream, and 
along with it not only care for the retarded 
boy but will use funds, intellect and honesty 
to conserve and economize the unusual boy 
so that the world may not lag in its moving 
Scientists and others set great store by per- 
fect plants and certain types of animal life, 
but fail to appreciate that the best equipped 
child needs more time, more effort and 
more money. The world needs leadership 
in church, school, state and home. Our 
dream of tomorrow then is a proper vision 
of healthy sane life, capitalizing all forces 
and bringing each child into his proper in- 
heritance, giving to all many pathways of 
appreciation and many tools of service. 

In my dream of service, I revel in the 
fact, to me one of enjoyment and soul 
growth,that I have met Riis, Taft and Per- 
shing; heard Maud Powell, Wilson, Hard- 
ing; have seen the stage with the matchless 
symmetry of Pavlowa, interpreted the 
drama with the Barrymores, Henry Miller 
and Jane Cowl, have laughed with Stuart 
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\\alker and Frank Tinney, have read Ma- 
caulay, the Bible, Bryce, the Calculus and 
many another’s thoughts. I enjoy the au- 
ographed books that I own of Kipling, 
Roosevelt and Helen Keller. I love to grow 

lets, phlox, roses and corn, to chase the 
birds and butterflies, lie the whole summer 
day under the elm and read Byron, to stand 
on the cold December day and enjoy the 
pine silhoutted against a wild angry sky. I 
want the social groups that go with delight 

the reading of the Atlantic and Harper’s 

the teaching of a Sunday School class, 
helping confer the fraternal degree, ad- 
dressing an educational meeting, writing an 
article for publication, loafing with a choice 
friend—yea, I like to go the second mile. I 
want the prairies and cold mountain peaks. 
[ want the questioning soul of the child 
who stands at the open door and needs to 
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be taught how to ascend the stairs. Child- 
ren, men and with a projected 
vision of tomorrow, and machinery set up 


women, 


for realising the dream are more than cat- 
tle or wheat; books, the tense soul of the 
world, more than the tools of the workshop ; 
the music of great voices, more than the 
gossip of the street. I want to wander in 
God’s groves, imaging the souls of men as 
the Druids of old, and read the open book 
of nature. I want to find men with their 
locked-up hearts and be the key to release 
their souls, and bring them into great free- 
dom with the possibility of dreaming a 
dream and living a life more abundantly. I 
would that the school of tomorrow might 
take every man, every every lad 
and every lassie a long step on the second 


woman, 


mile. 


Safety Education a Problem of Small Town 
and Rural Communities 


FE. Georce Payne, Principal Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 


It need hardly be asserted that the 
calamitious life from accidents 
merits serious attention, and that educa- 
tion should be undertaken, with the pur- 
pose of reducing the number of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents in this country. Sta- 
tistics quoted at the recent Safety Con- 
gress in Boston, indicating that in the 
United States nearly eighty thousand men, 
women and children lose their lives each 
year from accident, are impressive. A 
common notion prevails that these acci- 
dents are limited almost wholly to large 
city communities. This is a mistake, for 
the problem, although somewhat different, 
is quite as serious in rural and small town 
communities. In the year 1918 Wiscon- 
sin, a comparatively rural state, lost almost 
two million working days because of acci- 
dents that kept those injured from work 


loss of 


for a period of two weeks or longer, or in- 
juries that resulted in death. While we 
have no statistics for State of Mis- 
souri, as a whole, we are well assured that 
with its one-third greater population the 
loss from accidents correspondingly 
greater. 

We are faced with the amazing situa- 
tion that the three largest cities in Mis- 
souri, with their environs, sacrificed a 
thousand lives in the year 1921, and pro- 
vided 25,000 accidents that kept the in- 
jured from work for four weeks or more. 
The problem of accident prevention, there- 
fore, has assumed very great importance 
in the past few years. Not only hasa na- 
tional organization, with its locals in vari- 
ous cities, been developed, but states are 
creating Safety Councils and committees 
to undertake the elimination of accidents 


the 


was 
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within their boundaries. The last State to 
come into line with this progressive educa- 
tional movement was Missouri. The 
Governor recently appointed a committee 
of which the writer is the educational rep- 
resentative. Therefore, it is particularly 
appropriate at this time to bring to the 
attention of teachers of the State a know- 
ledge of what might be done in the elimi- 
nation of accidents through education, and 
also to indicate the value of safety mate- 
rial as a means of stimulating interest in 
the regular school subjects. 

Those who are at all acquainted with 
the psychology of childhood are aware that 
children possess inherited tendencies, 
which, if naturally expressed, create dan- 
gerous situations. The child does not 
need to be taught to play, for if the stimu- 
lation is presented the play activity follows. 
Now picture the child in the city, town or 


country, rushing needlessly into the streets 
ball, chasing a playmate, 
or seeking some object of his desire—and 


or road after a 


the speeding automobile does the rest. 

The inherited tendencies, of which play 
is an example, are supplemented by unde- 
sirable habits, which children and adults 
have acquired in the process of their nat- 
ural education, and which adults have ac- 
quired in a much simpler environment than 
that characteristic of the complex life of 
today. For instances, take the simple 
habit of “jay-walking.” No one wants to 
walk straight into danger, and yet the habit 
of taking the straightest line to our desti- 
nation leads us to walk right into the path 
of automobiles, looking neither to the right 
or left. Although seventy-five per cent of 
the accidents occur at other places than at 
the crossings, the habit of action lead a 
few people all the time and all of the peo- 
ple sometimes to engage in this dangerous 
practice. 

Finally, ignorance of the simple facts of 
life, is the cause of many accidental deaths 
and numerous non-fatal accidents, In 1919 
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there were one thousand deaths fro: 
electricity in the United States. Now, 
everyone knows in a general way that elec 
tricity is dangerous, but the trouble is that 
not everyone is aware that a dangling wire, 
an improperly insulated wire and other 
like conditions must be treated in just one 
way to insure safety, and that is to avoid 
contact with it. Another case is in point 
During three years that the public utilities 
of St. Louis accounted for forty deaths, 
and a thousand accidents to children be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen. An ex- 
amination of these showed th 

these accidents were the result of four 
causes; contact with live wires, playing in 
the streets, stealing rides on the street 
cars, and playing on railroad tracks. N 
one had any notion that the causes of these 
accidents were so 
they were known, 
lowed educational 
1920 showed only one death 
causes. 

Again, take another type of accident 
that caused by the automobile. It is esti- 
mated that about ten thousand people lost 
their lives last year from automobile acci- 
dents alone. On the side of the automo- 
bilists we find the causes in careless driy 
ing. Typical causes autos darting 
ahead, turning sharply, speeding, driving 
too near the curb, and passing street cars 
while discharging passengers. On the part 
of the pedestrians, accidents result from 
running in front of autos, standing in the 
streets, “jay-walking,” etc. Now, the « 
vious cure for these violations of safety 
practices that result in the loss of the large 
number of lives each year is a conscious- 
ness of the causes and habits that will lead 
to right action in the presence of danger 
ous situations. 

I think that everyone will agree with 
this diagnosis of the causes of accidents 
What is the remedy? There is only one 
remedy that will adequately treat these 


causes 


simple, but when once 
astonishing results fol 
The 


treatment. veal 


from these 


are 


} 
) 
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auses. Education, whether it be by means 

the family in the home, the press, the 
platform, or the school, is necessary to re- 
lirect inherited tendencies, break up bad 
habits, 
Therefore, 
means of effective accident 


abits and establish proper and 
ure the disease of ignorance. 
e obvious 
evention is education. 

[ do not, however, need to argue with 
e readers of this magazine that educa- 
n is neessary for the prevention of acci- 
its, but I do need to draw their atten- 
the facts that the 


ly place where the instruction can be 


n to the school is 


equately given. Some one will immedi- 
ly ask why not allow the homes to give 
s instruction, as they are the most in- 
the welfare of the children? 
can’t do it. Everyone would 
y that fond mothers and fathers in the 


terested in 
he home 


erage American home would teach their 
ildren of six years not to drink coffee, 
nd yet in a room of fifty such children, 
was found a few days ago that forty- 
ne of them had coffee that morning for 
eak fast. 


use of accidents, and we 


The parents do not know the 
shall have to 
ke the children the teachers of the 
irents in order to insure successful elimi- 
ation of accidents. 

On the other hand, the school exists for 
purpose of developing controls of the 
ivior of the growing youth. They are 

uipped with the materials, the curricu 


On 


] 
| 
i 


and the method. y one thing is 
essary, and that is that the teacher is 
i position to view objectively the whole 
roblem of accident 
the causes of accidents, to analyze them, 


nd to 


prevention, to note 


apply modern methods of develop- 


ing controls in her group of children that 


| insure against accident, whether in the 

p, in the home, or upon the street. One 

of the that 
I problem of accident 


evidence the teacher is 


the 
prevention the streets is the very 


noteworthy fact that long before there was 


best 
ble to handle 
upon 
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the 
seriousness of accidents, teachers had made 


any general public consciousness of 
the children safe on the streets from the 
time they left home in the morning, until 
they reached home at night. Any study of 
accident statistics will show that accidents 
to children occur after four o’clock, when 
returned home from 


the children have 


school and on non-school days. This pre- 
vention of accidents followed the definite 
consciousness of the teacher that she was 
responsible for the children from the time 
that they left home in the morning until 


Now 


conscious that 


they reached home at night. when 


teachers become equally 
they may control the accidents not only of 
children, but of all the people at all times, 
they have it within their power to do the 
job. The big task of accident prevention 
is to make the teacher conscious of her 
power. 

Sufficient has perhaps been said in the 
past few years upon the method by which 
accident prevention should be taught in 
the schools. The opposition on the part of 
school people through a number of years 
in which the National Safety Council at- 
tempted to have the schools teach safety 
arose from the fact that the school curri- 
School 


everywhere, though feel- 


culum was already overcrowded. 
superintendents 
ing the need of safety education, did not 
dare, because of the feeling of the extra 
burden, to come forward with the recom- 
mendations to their school boards that ac- 
cident prevention work be undertaken in 
the schools. Recent experiments have fully 
demonstrated that instructions in accident 
prevention may be included in the curricu- 
The 
work, moreover, stimulates interest and in- 


lum without burdening the teacher. 


creases power and knowledge in the regu- 
lar school subjects. Space permits only a 
word to be said about the plan. 

The plan is very simple. It is to make 
instructions in accidental prevention, just 


as instrution in health, a problem of «very 
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subject in the curriculum. For illustra- 
tion, note what is possible in English. In- 
stead of discussing the dead and uninter- 
esting subjects usually assigned for themes 
in language class, it is possible to arouse 
the interest of children in the extremely 
live situation of accident prevention, allow 
them to compose descriptions of accident, 
exposition of method of preventing acci- 
dents, such as The Schaefer method of re- 
suscitation, or ways of protecting children 
from accidents. These exercises, when 
once prepared, may be given in short talks 
to other rooms, thus affording the child an 
audience similar to a real life situation. 
Thus, every subject lends itself to the 
treatment of some aspect of accident pre- 
vention. A second method is that of dra- 
matization. No subject is so dramatic as 
that of the saving of human lives, and 
therefore, almost every accident situation, 
such as crossing the street in the rain, 
roller skating on the streets, looking in both 
directions, avoiding hazards of various 
sorts, may be dramatized by children and 
thus made extremely vivid. The instruc- 
tions will thus lead them to observe care- 
fulness and see that accidents are prevent- 
ed. Finally, the plan contemplates the en- 
listing of the whole group of children in 
an organized plan to save the lives of the 
children of their immediate community. 
Representatives from various rooms may 
be assigned by the children themselves to 
study and report upon the accident situa- 
tion, and the older children may be organ- 
ized into bodies to help the small children 
across the street, to put out signs, and 
give instructions in means of preventing 
accidents, and in first aid. Recent years 
taught us that children are not only cap- 
able of handling the problems of their own 
welfare, but as a matter of education, we 
have no right to deprive them of that 
privilege. We have had this plan in op- 
eration long enough now to witness some 
of the results of instruction, and numerous 
cities have already published these results. 


The most notable among these publishing 
reports are Detroit and St. Louis. The 
remarkable result in St. Louis has aroused 
deep interest throughout the country 

that first-rate magazines, such as the Lit- 
erary Digest, have given space to the dis- 
cussion of what St. Louis has accomp- 
lished. In the year 1919 and ten years 
previous, an average of fifty children 3 
year of elementary school age died from 
the result of fatal accidents upon the 
streets and in the homes of the city. Dur- 
ing the year 1920 with accident instructions 
given in most of the schools, the number 
was reduced from an average of fifty, and 
forty-nine for the year 1919, to twenty for 
the year 1920. Similar results have been 
achieved elsewhere. Detroit has already 
reported that they have cut their accidents 
to children to half of the former number. 
While the work has been too recently be- 
gun in other communities to evaluate it 


statistically, yet the reports at the Boston 


Congress from a dozen or more cities, 
where work is being done along the line 
presented here, indicated that astonishing 
results have been achieved. 

This whole movement in education 
which resulted in working out a new 
method of education in accident preven- 
tion, is not only in harmony with accepted 
educational theory, but also in line with 
the growing appreciation of the value of 
human life in the twentieth century. In 
spite of the fact that we have been most 
wasteful of human beings in the World 
War, that has overwhelmed mankind, there 
has never been so great importance at- 
tached to human life and welfare as there 
is today. We have come to realize in 
truth, the statement of Ruskin: “There is 
no wealth but life; life including all its 
powers of love, admiration and joy. That 
nation is wealthiest which has the greatest 
number of happy, useful human beings 
The individual is wealthiest who, having 
perfected the functions of his own life 
to the utmost, exerts the widest possible 
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influence, both personally and by means of 
his possessions, on the lives of others.” 


“The twenty deaths to school children for 
the year 1920 shown on this chart indicate a 
reduction of twenty-nine from the year 1919. 
This reduction is the result of the first year’s 
instruction in accident prevention in the St. 
Louis public schools. The remarkable results 
of the instruction are further shown by the fact 
that the average for the ten years previous to 
1920 was fifty deaths to school children per 
year. Furthermore, the statistics have now been 
compiled for 1921 and show another reduction 
of 20%, or sixteen deaths for the year.” 
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Accidental Deaths. Children of School Age. 
(Distribution by causes). 
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The Teaching of Citizenship 


By Jessie Baker, Westport Junior High School, Kansas City. 


(Editor’s Note: 


Baker was doing through a news article in the Kansas City Star. 
This work is especially significant on account of the 


Baker has prepared this article. 


The attention of the comm ttee was called to the work that Miss 


At our request Miss 


practical working of class organization and on account of the use of newspapers in class 
work. This committee welcomes accounts of work in the social studies. Please send them 
in. A large number of teachers have failed to return the questionnaire which was sent out 


in December. 


mittee on Course of Study in Practical Citizenship, Mr. 


Columbia, Missouri.) 


Some difference in method, from that 
of others, has been noted in my classes in 
citizenship. It has been suggested that an 
outline of the method might be of interest 
to others engaged in this work. 

Inspiration, information, participation 
are the goals in the mind of the teacher 
throughout the year. Of these, participa- 
tion is the greatest, inspiration the first, 
and information the tie that binds the 
other two. 

Action is the goal of civics teaching. 
The citizenship muscles must be exercised. 
Thorndike says, “Self-reliance, initiative, 
or originality (civic virtues) are not little 
duties of the mind which act according to 
caprice. Nor will indiscriminate practice 
make them perfect. The active virtues of 
citizenship are specialized in their develop- 
ment. Provide those situations which call 
active virtues into play. Induce those ten- 
dencies to act and reward their action.” 


Please co-operate with your committee by returning them at once. 


Com- 


J. J. Oppenhe'mer, Chairman, 


“Providing those situations” which en- 
courage enthusiasm and action is what has 
brought my best results 

The first quarter (five weeks) is spent 
in developing the idea of what it means 
to be a really “good citizen” in the home, 
the school, and the larger community. The 
dependence of the individual upon the 
group, the dependence of the group upon 
the individual, and the fact that the in- 
terests of the individual often conflicts 
with the interests of the group furnish a 
basis for five weeks work. It is surpris- 
ing how the students take hold of this 
idea, so often entirely new to them, and 
almost at once feel personal responsibility 
in making the community a better place in 
which to live. This line of thought really 
furnishes the foundation upon which the 
success of the year’s work depends. 

The text in use is Hughes’ Community 
Civics. But the text is used as a reference. 
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The topics chosen are those current ones 
that are claiming the attention of the peo- 
ple of Kansas City, or of the state or na- 
tion. The text is adapted to the current 
interest, or the current topic finds enlarge- 
ment and further interpretation in the text. 
For instance, during the charity drive in 
Kansas City, the class used the chapter in 
the text or charities. During the threat- 
ened railroad strike the chapter on labor 
and capital was discussed. Thus the inter- 
est in newspapers and magazines is foster- 
ed and the boys and girls, in a short time, 
become keenly alive to the fact that there 
is much of interest to them in the papers 
besides the sporting news and the funny 


page. 
In connection with the study of current 

events and the text, a loose-leaf note book 

is kept by each student. The topics for 


study are outlined (by each one) in this 


book and all clippings, pictures, and car- 
‘toons bearing on the subject are properly 
placed in relation to the topic. The boys 


and girls show much originality and lively - 


enthusiasm in the keeping of these books 
and in no time they catch the idea of or- 
ganization. Any clipping commenting on 
health finds its place in that portion of 
the note book. City planning, fire pro- 
tection, charities, and political articles find 
their respective places in the note book. 
This note book plan would hardly work 
without the loose-leaf book. This work 
may seem to some to be drudgery for the 
students, but their enthusiasm testifies 
otherwise. Already, with the year only 
half spent, some have filled three and 
some four books. The students prized 
their books very highly. A few expect to 
have them bound as additions to their own 
libraries. 


The newspapers furnish a store house 
for the eager readers. Already it is plain 
to them that they must read more than 
one paper if they are to form correct 


judgments and that it is not safe to read 
head lines only. 

A feature of these citizenship classes is 
their organization. Each class is a club 
with a president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer elected for a term of five 
weeks. The teacher is a member of the 
club and sits with the group. But she 
tries to deftly direct the discussion so that 
it doesn’t become too diffuse or too far 
afield and that no important part of the 
lesson is omitted or neglected. 


The president calls the club to order 
each day. In a few minutes the routine 
of business is disposed of and the class 
launched into the discussion of the day. 
This organization and parliamentary pro- 
cedure has important results—dignity is 
conferred upon the class hour; ability in 
extemporaneous speech is actively culti- 
vated; and elements of self-government 
are instilled by practice for the burden of 
maintaining class order is thrown upon the 
student themselves. The teacher can leave 
the class for a whole period and kriow that 
the work is proceeding in a _ thoughtful 
manner and that the very fact of her ab- 
sence stimulates the boys and girls to do 
their best. One day when one of the clubs 
was meeting without the teacher the prin- 
cipal refrained from breaking in on so dig- 
nified and earnest a meeting with an an- 
nouncement. 

Club spirit is stimulated by club names, 
pins (cheap ones), slogans, etc. 

Each administration of five weeks is en- 
couraged to have some particular aim for 
accomplishment. One (the first) will work 
for self-government. It is valuable to gain 
this early in the year. To preserve order, 
whether the teacher is in the room or not, 
to observe parliamentary rules, and to get 
the most out of the lesson is no small ac- 
complishment. During another adminis- 
tration the officers will attend to the prac- 
tical business of getting club pins. During 
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another term, they will frame, discuss, and 
adopt a constitution. Every club is expect- 
ed to frame a constitution as soon as it is 
able. 

Each administration closes with 
program consisting of four-minute speech- 
poems, singing of America 
with the flag salute or some other origi- 
nal civic program prepared under the di- 
The 


a civic 


es, patriotic 


rection of a committee. 


teacher seldom has a hand in these pro- 


program 


grams. 
\nother feature of the work is a bulle- 
tin board kept by each club. In each in- 
stance the board (a nicely framed, burlap- 
covered board 3’ x 4’)was made by a mem- 
ber of the club. A secretary of the bulle- 


tin board is chosen, each five weeks, whose 


COMMUNITY I2I 
business it is to keep the board attractive 
and up-to-date. 

The plan thus outlined is justified in the 
interest and enthusiasm of the students. It 
lends itself to the carrying out of modern 
methods in education and is_ especially 
adapted to the project method. It may 
seem that under this plan it may be diffi- 
cult to “cover the course.” Such is not 
the case for the lively interest carries us 
along through the book. 

It is my hope and belief that the bright- 
faced boys and girls will carry their en- 
thusiasm, their knowledge, and their feel- 
ing of responsibility beyond their school 
days and that they may have a large share 
in fostering the “better citizenship” of our 
country. 


The Social Motive in School Work 


Fiora J. CooKE 


Paper Given Before the Mo. State Teachers Association, Friday Evening, Nov. 4, 1921 


I have selected “The Social Motive in 
School Work” to emphasize tonight be- 
cause experience has proved its value as a 
controlling principle in our educational ex- 
periment in the Francis W. Parker School. 
It is but one of the dominating principles, 
but perhaps the most important one. To 

marize this briefly, we, in common with 
teachers in many other schools, believe 
that self-actuated work causes the greatest 
gain to the pupil; that training in initia- 
tive is a child’s great need; that freedom, 
with a balancing responsibility, is the best 
condition for moral and __ intellectual 
growth; that real experience with actual 
material is an essential of learning; that 
opportunity for varied expression is neces- 
sary to right education; that for purposes 
of development children must be treated 
as individuals, not as a group; that one of 
the most effective and wholesome motives 
of work is the Social Motive. 


The motive 


lies in its being a controlling principle in 


significance of the social 


social organization everywhere; its estab- 
lishment as an impulse in school makes of 
the work there a real and worthy thing; 
converts school activities into earnest liv- 
ing. Nor does the social motive mean 
here a consciously philanthropic purpose, 
but rather the feeling that one does not 
and cannot work alone; that whatever one 
does is a single unit of a large pattern that 
is being built by many contributors. 

We all know that a baby, soon after 
birth, begins to share in the social con- 
sciousness of the race. Its instinctive bab- 
blings, under the urge of an inner need 
and the social stimulus which surrounds it, 
soon take on the complicated speech forms 
of its parents. When we consider the ob- 
stacles which are overcome in accomplish- 
ing this one mode of expression, the in- 
credible speed with which the child learns 
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it; when we watch the play of his emo- 
tions, the growth of his ideas, and the 
formation of his habits, we have a won- 
derful illustration of the essentials ot the 
learning process. To learn economically, 
there must be an eager reaching out for 
the goal by the individual. For the child, 
the educational process consists in over- 
coming the obstacles between him and the 
object of his desire. 

We all know theoretically (though too 
often we forget it in practice) that the 
kind of motives which persistently control 
the child must determine the kind of social 
habits he will form. We cannot spend 
eight to twelve years in developing in him 
a habit of working under constant teacher- 
dictation, with the only incentive a high 
mark, we cannot continually praise him 
when he seeks and obtains the first rank 
for himself, and then expect him to blos- 
som suddenly, when he leaves school, into 
a being eager for co-operation and social 
usefulness. The difficulty is that schools 
not only do not keep intellectual curiosity 
alive, but they do not train for true leader- 
ship and the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Children are not taught to judge and 
choose for themselves. Choice is the prime 
factor in a representative form of demo- 
cratic government, and the training to 
choose rightly should be continually stress- 
ed in our common school education. We 
should fill every day with opportunities in- 
volving choice, in academic work and in 
conduct, even as the best teachers already 
seek to fill a child’s school life with work 
involving interest and effort and social re- 
sponsibilities. 

I cannot as yet go to the lengths of the 
radical leaders in education of today, who 
would give the child the choice of subject- 
matter and activity throughout the day. It 
seems to me a child has not the wisdom 
nor the experience which will enable him 
to satisfy adequately his intellectual hun- 
ger and supply his mental necessities, any 


more than he has the ability to selec 
wholesome food and a balanced ratioy 
with which to nourish properly his body. 
I do believe, however, that he shoul 
have during each week several periods oj 
free choice, because, through self-chosen 
activities, as in free play, the teacher maj 
gain an insight into a child’s native inter. 
ests, tendencies, and capacities which noth- 
ing else can give. But most of the day, | 
believe, should be filled with projects and 
activities most carefully selected by the 
teacher, using all the interest and effort 
and power of the child in work which is 
fundamentally worth while. We need not 
fear that the right kind of teacher-chosen 
projects—selected out of a wide knowledge 
and experience of children’s interests and 
powers and of the needs of human society 
—will not give the child training in initia 
tive, and independence in thought and ex- 
pression. The fact that a child must bring 
back his individual work to a larger group, 
is full of social stimulus. He learns to 
lead and to follow. Take, for example, 
the making of the following song by a 
fourth grade child. In this case a group 
of children were studying the Greek peo- 
ple of early times, and were very much 
interested in a play of Achilles which they 
had made. One act showed Achilles and 
Petrocles sitting before their tent waiting 
for a messenger from Agamemnon, who 
was coming with the purpose of trying t 
induce Achilles to return to the army. !! 
was necessary in this act to have some at- 
tivity going on which would show the 
friends unhappily idling away their time 
while their comrades were at war. It was 
suggested that they might be cleaning their 
armor, playing a game, telling a story, 
singing, or playing the lyre. The matter 
was left open, and one morning soon aiter, 
a little girl came to the school with thes 
verses which she had made at home quite 
alone. She thought Petrocles might be 
singing them and playing on his lyre. 
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‘bh. I'm thinking of Hellas, 
Of far-away Hellas, 
Where the green fields are lying, 
Where the sunlight is dying 
On the far-stretching hills of my Hellas. 


h, I'm thinking of Hellas, 
-away Hellas, 
Where the cattle are lowing, 
Where the waters are flowing, 
‘er the wide, sun-lit fields of my Hellas, 


r-away Hellas. 


\Vhen these lines were read to the ciass, 
they were received with breathless appro- 


It seemed hardly possible to the 
that one of themselves should 
have made anything so lovely. “The poem 
was perfect. That was just the way 
Achilles would feel. It had such a lone- 
some feeling. It must have a tune.” Soa 
few from the class—not only the most 
musical ones, but the ones most deeply 
stirred by the beauty of the verses and 
the situation—set about making an air. 
They worked in an atmosphere of high ex- 
ultation because they felt that they were 
handling something entirely fit and beauti- 
ful, and something they had almost seen 
created, and because in the background 
loomed the play that they had made and 
that they loved. 

If time allowed, many examples might 
be given showing the results to the child- 
ren of the social stimuli of a group, work- 
ing up on worthy material. The older 
children need and have the same kind of 
incentives, but their units are necessarily 
larger and descriptions of such pieces of 
work are beyond the limits of this hour. 
sut perhaps the motion picture film of the 
‘Francis W. Parker Christmas Toy Shop” 
work, which was shown this afternoon, 
may suggest to those who saw it what 
seems to me the most ideal type of social 
project, because in it the parents, the little 
children, the older children, and the teach- 
ers were all working together for a purpose 
which all realized was worth while. 


bation. 
children 
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But you will ask, some of you, where 
then is the time coming from for drill, for 
acquiring the necessary control of the 
tools of learning? I answer, there is plenty 
of time for drill if it is understood to be 
an individual matter and not a group exer- 
cise. Very few children have the same 
difficulties. It is often said, that, in a 
school filled with the project type of work, 
there are many loose ends. This doubtless 
is true, but that is the fault of the teach- 
er’s individual practice and not of the type 
of work. The tools of civilization, namely, 
spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
are as essential in the project plan of 
teaching as in any other, and no teacher— 
not even a genius—can do away with drill 
as a factor in his work, but it is the 
economy of learning which we must un- 
derstand. We must not insist upon drill- 
ing children over and over on the things 
they already know, but see to it that the 
drill is carefully directed to the end which 
it serves. It must be varied according to 
the needs of the individual, and the re- 
sults must give satisfaction not only to the 
teacher but to the child. The time neces- 
sary, comes from the -limination of waste 
which the present system of education per- 
mits to an almost criminal extent. The 
large numbers in the grade groups are re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the existing 
conditions of waste, for the amount of 
mass instruction, for the many timesaving 
dictated exercises, and for other forms of 
bad teaching. 

And what about college? Here, too, the 
answer is most encouraging. The records 
of the graduates from our little pioneer 
school, in spite of its mistakes and short- 
comings, are open for your inspection, and 
they prove conclusively, beyond the shad- 
ow of a doubt, that a school which uses 
the social motives as its chief guiding im- 
pulse can prepare pupils adequately to en- 
ter and to do work above the average in 
any and all colleges and universities of the 
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country. If disarmament comes and more 
money is provided for education, all the 
public schools in the land may have bet- 
ter conditions and begin definitely to edu- 
cate for citizenship. Such work requires 
adequate space and equipment, fewer chil- 
dren to the teacher, and last but not least, 
a trained, inspired and child-loving teacher. 
The only excuse for private schools is that 
they can be, at present, laboratories for the 
public schools. Every private school should 
be open for the study, criticism, and sug- 
gestion of educators working under less 
favorable conditions. And the product of 
these schools, measured in terms of power, 
and the qualities of good citizenship, should 
be the test and justification for the exis- 
tence of private schools in our democratic 
land. 

It is a difficult thing for teachers to 
grasp the progressive attitude in teaching 
and at the same time hold to the essen- 
tials of thorough training, yet in the light 
of the results in schools which have sought 
better and freer methods of education it 
seems safe to say that children can not 
only go to any college which they desire 
from such an experience, but that they 
can go better prepared to cope with the 
difficulties they will meet in college, and 
in life after college, than from a school 
in which formal training has had the chief 
emphasis. 

At present most normal schools are not 
training teachers for work in the progres- 
sive type of school. The demands of such 
work are heavy upon teachers, but the re- 
On the 
must 


wards are correspondingly great. 
one hand, the progressive teacher 
have a knowledge of the condi- 
tions of society and the back- 
ground which alone can explain the causes 
which have led to the existing state of civi- 
lization. On the other hand, he must 
know children and see in their instincts 
and tendencies their direct inheritance 
from the race. He must know that the 


present 
historic 
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powers and abilities which mankind no 
possesses are intellectual and social equ. 
valents of past actions. 

And what of the future? If society co 
tinues to demand that great masses of me 
act as mere arms, legs, and eyes of 
chines, automatons to work at the speei 
which the machine requires, without voli- 
tion or any chance for creative activity 
for eight hours a day, for years, can we 
expect the future to give us men of power 
and originality and leadership? We mus 
halt before it is too late and turn ou 
tention to making great men instead oi 
great wealth; we must use machinery t 
relieve mankind, to give him more leisure 
for creative work, for avocation, and for 
play. Normal schools must be created t 
train teachers to educate children for citi- 
zenship, schools must revise their purpose 
and their methods under this motive. Edu- 
cation is the one hope for a better, sane: 
form of society. 

We have said that children must be un- 
derstood. In the Francis W. Parker 
School, three sets of records are used in- 
dicating our observation and study of our 
children. 

A set of cards goes with the child from 
the kindergarten through the high school, 
the so-called “Individuality Cards.” These 
deal child’s influence, 
travel, books read, poetry and songs mem- 


with the home 
orized, outside demands, use of 

time, social characteristics, mental charac- 
teristics, physical record, and __ school 
physician’s record. They note also an) 
usual incidents or adventures the child 
during these years. 

The results of a second kind of study 
are summed up in a so-called “Test Book, 
which measures each child three times 
during the year in his academic work an¢ 
conduct, according to the point of view o! 
the grade teacher. This book is chief) 
valuable. for the light which it gives cor 
cerning the teacher’s method, attitude, and 
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An important feature of the book, 

ver, in connection pupil’s 

rds, is that it shows in detail the help 
child has had in overcoming special 
lifficulties, and notes successful practice 
with slow or slightly defective children. 
It also tells of adaptations to the needs of 
super-normal children. For instance, it 


u 


with the 


might be that one boy was given fewer 
subjects, or a girl placed under the care 
of a physician, or that a third child was 
ted to the next grade with the help 
utor. In 
is made of search for 
careful records are made of what was done 
and the results. 
A third classification the use 
‘f the “Standard Tests” which are gener- 


case of retardation, men 


causes and 


involves 


lly used throughout the country. The re 
sults of testing the 
tandards are carefully 

se which the teachers themselves 


children by these 
with 


find 


compared 


their daily work. 

In a school where each one is moving 
forward according to his ability, toward 
his best possible development, there should 
be no such word as “failure.” He is 
graded according to his effort, so far as 
his general standing and social relation- 
ships are concerned. His academic achieve 
ment is a matter between himself and his 
teacher, and his parents. 
give every child opportunity to use his 
creative impulses—and to fill the school— 
permeate it—with activities, 
ind above all, to emphasize those qualities 
which make for good citizenship. 
controlled by 


It is our aim to 


socializing 


To summarize, a school 
the Social Motive would feel the impetus 
f its purpose in every recitation and class 
discussion. In such a school the “Morn- 
ing Exercise” is the great, central gather- 
ing place of the school. All the children, 
large and small, meet together daily and 

heir best to each other in song, in 
scientific experiment, in dra- 
natics, in current events, and in any and 


try, in 
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all useful phases of their work. Besides 
the Morning Exercise, there are all kinds 
such as the 
Club, 


weekly, the 


organizations ; 
Courtesy Committee, the Wireless 
the School Paper, 
Forum, meeting 
month, the Housekeeping Committee, and 
the Committees for the Care of School 
In every case, the responsibility 


of student 


issued 


school one evening a 


Animals. 
is put uopn the pupils. They make mis- 
takes and learn to rectify them, learn to 
choose right leadership and to find satis- 
faction in social usefulness. 

Such a school must be a place for com- 
plete and 
health of body and mind is of first consid- 


happy living; a place where 
eration; a place where the emotions are 
considered of fundamental importance; a 


"ace where children learn to love beauty 


T 
i 
by seeing it and hearing it and creating it; 


a place where the spiritual needs are min- 
istered to—as the children learn to admire 
and wonder, outdoors, at Nature’s forces; 
where they are brought into almost daily 
contact in the Morning Exercises with art 
music and men and women; a 
place where the incentives to work are not 


and great 
found in marks or selfish competition for 
first place, but in the love of the work 
and satisfaction in the product; a place, 
finally, that is not controlled by the prin- 
ciple of “getting” but rather by the princi- 
ple “of giving.” 

I shall sum up what I have to say in 
the words of Colonel Parker: 

“A school should be a model home, a 


community, an embryonic de- 
* a . * * 


complete 
mocracy. 

“Fighting for four years as best I could, 
for the preservation of the democratic 
ideal, a teacher of little children for nearly 
forty years, I believe in four things as I 
believe in God: That democracy is the 
one hope of the world; that 
without efficient common schools is 
that every school in the land 
should be made a home and a heaven for 


democracy 
im- 


possible ; 
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children; that when the ideal of the pub- 
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the blessed martyrs for freedom’ shal! no 


lic school is realized, ‘the blood shed by have been shed in vain.” 


Certain Functions of Educational Measurements 
in the Supervision of Class Room Work 


A. G. Capps, University of Missouri 


Educational measurements are being used 
today in the supervision of classroom work 
in a large number of the more progressive 
school systems to aid in: 

a. Establishing detailed objective stand- 
ards of attainment in many school 
subjects. 

b. Describing accurately and minutely 
the individual differences among pu- 
pils. 

Limitations.—Before entering the discus- 
sion it should be noted that there are many 
limitations at present to the valid uses that 
may be made of educational measurements. 
In the first place, as diagnostic tools they 
are not so sensitive to small differences as 
they should be to render the greatest ser- 
vice. Fortunately, this lack of refinement 
will be remedied by future researches. In 
the second place, they should not be used 
as the only criterion in making changes of 
consequence. It is now generally agreed 
among competent workers that educational 
tests should be supplemented by mental 


tests, aptitude tests, the teachers’ judgment 
etc. However, regardless of the limitations 
of refinement and of sufficiency, they have 
long since passed the experimental stage. A 
conservative and intelligent use of tests and 
measurements in a school system will give 
returns that will be more than commensu- 
rate with the labor involved. 
Detailed Objective Standards 

Educational measurements have played a 
leading role in establishing detailed objective 
standards of attainment in many subjects 
These standards have been expressed in 
terms of a central tendency of performance 
usually the arithmetical mean or the median 
For example the Iowa standards in hand 
writing are as in Table I. 

More recently, however, the standards 
have been given not as a certain central ten- 
dency figure but as a complete distribution 
of the performance of a large number of 
children. This distribution table is usually 
expressed in rather large steps such as the 
deciles. For example, the fifth grade stand- 


TABLE I. 
Iowa Handwriting Standards of Speed and Quality (Ayres)? 





2 
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I 


50 
36 40 


ee. ore 
| 62 | 65 | 73 | 75 | 
| 44 | 49 | 52 | 57 | 





Table reads: In Grade I the standard speed in letters per minute is 29, and the 
standard quality (Ayres) is 28, etc. 


Taste II. 
Distribution of Handwriting Scores—Grade V 





Quality | 10 
Percent of Pupils Attaining... . | 1 


30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 
4] 12] 21 | 24] 21 | 12 


80 | 90 
4/ 1 





Table reads: 1 per cent of the pupils in Grade V write 10 in quality, 4 per cent 
write quality 20, etc. 
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ard quality performance in handwriting, 
which is appended to the Ayres Measuring 
Scale for Handwriting—Gettysburg Edi- 
tion, is as in Table IT. 

These two types of standards—one based 
on the “average” and the other on the “dis- 
illustrate well the earlier and the 
measure- 


tribution” 
later influences of educational 
ments on the objective statements of stand- 
ard attainments. The former tended to 
force all pupils into the same mold, while 
the latter stresses the individual needs of 
the pupils. However, the “one number” 
standard may properly be used today to in- 
dicate the upper limit of training provided 
we can be reasonably sure of the particular 
one to use. When such a number has been 
agreed upon, the pupils who attain and 
maintain it are usually excused from fur- 
ther training in the subject. 

The use of educational measurements to 
assist in defining the standards of perform- 
ance has produced at least three significant 
results : 

. Made the standards detailed. 

. Made the standards definitely under- 
standable to all concerned. 
Made it possible to determine beyond 
reasonable doubt when these detailed, 
understandable standards are attained. 


We might continue the illustrations of 
the uses of educational measurements in 
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defining the standards of attainments, e. g., 
in arithmetic, spelling, and reading in the 
elementary school; and in certain of the 
secondary school subjects, as in algebra and 
foreign languages. 

Description of Individual Differences 

The most important and far-reaching su- 
pervisory uses of educational measurements 
are those of assisting the teacher in obtain- 
ing an accurate description of the individual 
differences among his pupils. These indi- 
vidual differences express themselves in ca- 
pacity, in achievement, and in “occupational 
tendencies” sometimes called aptitudes or 
interests. 

Differences in Capacity.—Differences in 
the mental capacity of pupils in the same 
groups have always been a 
However, 


instructional 
cause of concern to the teacher. 
exact information about the amount and the 
range could not be obtained prior to the de- 
velopment of mental measurements. 

An illustration of the amount and the 
range of individual differences in mental 
capacity in the same instructional groups is 
shown in Table ITI. 

These facts command attention: (a) in 
Grade VII the range in mental ages is from 
10 years to 16 years, in Grade IX from 12 
years to 19 years, and in Grade XII from 
15 years to 19 years and over; and (b) the 
brightest children in Grade VII are bright- 
er than eighty-three per cent of the children 


Taste III. 
Distribution of Mental Ages in Grades VII, IX and XII of King City, Missouri 
Schools? 





Mental Ages 











Table reads: 


In Grade VII 2 pupils had a mental age of 10 years, 4 pupils a men- 


tal age of 11 years, etc. 
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in Grade IX and as bright or brighter than courses and programs which fit their capo- three 
forty-two per cent of the children in Grade _ cities and needs. Failure and discourage diagn« 
XII, and in Grade IX the brightest child is ment may thus be avoided. More self-re. Ie 1 
brighter than ninety-two per cent in the spect and better citizenship will result. Be. classif 
children in Grade XII. ter educational guidance will naturally pro- — 

The universal finding ot conditions simi- duce better vocational fitness for the com- City 
lar to the foregoing has resulted in two im- ing worker and citizen.””* proper 
portant supervisory uses of mental measure- Differences in Achievement—Education- not to 
ments: (a) to assist in regrading pupils,and al measurements are like-wise being used an unc 
(b) to assist in grouping them within class- very extensively in all sections of the Uni- promo 
es. In the first case, the brightest pupils ted States and in many foreign countries grades 
are promoted from one to three half Their most important value lies in the use former 
grades; occasionally some of the dullest are that may be made of them to secure exact Experi 
demoted. In the second case, two practices information concerning the individual dif. sanctio 
prevail: (a) making three groups within ferences of pupils in achievements in school toms W 
a class—the weak pupils being placed into subjects. One illustration will suffice to 
one group, the mediocre into another, and — show the significant facts that are uniform- 
the superior into another; and (b) making ly exposed by administering educational or 
two groups—those above the average men- achievements tests. See Table IV. a 
tal age being placed into one group and From the table one notes these signifi comets 
those below the average into another. cant facts: (a) In Grade III the range is 

The value of the preceding uses of mental quality of handwriting is from 20 to 50, in 
measurements is expressed well by Dr. Grade V the range in quality is from 20 —— 
Dickson of Oakland, California who says: 60, and in Grade VIII the range in quality Speed in 

“We have found that group mental tests is from 30 to 90; and (b) the four bes Letters | 
are a great aid in the segregation of pupils writers in Grade III write better than Minute 
into groups according to their capacity todo ninety per cent of the pupils in Grade \ 21- 30 
school work. The greatest benefit will and better than or as well as sixty-three pe 31- 40 
arise from the discovery of and more effec- cent of the pupils in Grade VIII, also the 41- 50 
tive training of superior ability. On the two best writers write better than 63 per 
other hand, however, much good will result cent of the pupils in Grade VIII. 51- 60 
from the discovery of the dull pupils— The foregoing facts are illustrative of t! 
those who cannot reason well and for whom __ conditions that are found wherever educa- 
book work is especially difficult. When tional measurements are used. These facts 61. 70 
discovered, these pupils may be guided into have crystallized remedial practice int 


TABLE IV 71- 80 

Distribution of Quality of Handwriting, King City, Missouri Schools* 81- 90 
91-1 

Quality (Ayres) on 


Grades : 
Totals for 


40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 Onal; 

Quality 
| 4] 4 | xT 
9 1 2 Tabl 
} 2} 7] s] 1] of 


Grot 
result ¢ 











Table reads: In Grade III 10 pupils, wrote quality 20, while 11 pupils wrote qual- 
ity 30, etc. 
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three forms—reclassifying, grouping, and 
diagnosing individual difficulties. 


In many schools the pupils have been re- 
classified on the basis of educational 
measurements. For example, in the King 
City Schools the four best writers might 
properly have been promoted to Grade V if 
not to Grade VIII in handwriting. It is not 
an uncommon practice in many schools to 

f promote pupils from one to three half 
grades if they are consistently high per- 
formers in a battery of educational tests. 
Experience and measurements made later 
sanction this procedure in the school sys- 
tems where it has been given a fair trial. 


Grouping pupils within a class as a 
result of their performance in educational 
measurements has become rather common. 
Sometimes two groups are formed—one 
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consisting of pupils above the average 
score and the other consisting of the pupils 
below the average’score. Frequently three 
groups are formed—a superior group, a 
mediocre group, and a weak group. 

Reclassifying and grouping are excellent 
practices but they do not go far enough. 
The most important use of educational 
measurements in the supervision of class- 
room work is the assistance given the teach- 
er in locating the individual difficulties of 
pupils. This concept is fast gaining ground 
and is having a decided influence on the 
types of tests and scales that have been pro- 
duced more recently. Also the concept has 
had a strong influence on methods of teach- 
ing in the last two or three years. 

One of the best devices that have been 
produced for individualizing instruction is 
the following: 


TABLE V. 
Distribution of Handwriting Scores for a Sixth Grade® 





—— 


Speed in 


Quality 





Letters Per 


20 30 40 


\ 
Minute 


50 60 70 








21- 30 
31- 40 
41- 50 


John Mary 


Jane 
Luther 


Orie 
Sarah 
Epsie 
Bertha 


William 


)1- 60 Wilber 





61- 70 


71- 80 
81- 90 
91-100 


Kate 
Carrie 
Hazel 
Joe 
Paul 


Jeanette 


Grace 
Lily 
Henry 








Ruth 
Bert 
Thomas 


Eldon 
Ina 
Mildred 


Jacob 








Totals for 
Quality 














8 

















Table reads: John wrote quality 20 with a speed of 21 to 30 letters per minute, 
William wrote quality 20 with a speed of 41 to 50 letters per minute, etc. 
The horizontal heavy line in the body of the table indicates the standard 
speed and the vertical heavy line in the body of the table indicates the stand- 
ard quality. 
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The table gives four district groups of 
pupils: 1. Those pupils low in both speed 
and quality who are foynd in the upper 
left-hand quadrant ; 2. Those pupils high in 
speed and low in quality who are found in 
the lower felt-hand quadant; 3. Those pu- 
pils high in quality and low in speed who 
are found in the upper right-hand quadrant ; 
and 4. Those pupils high in speed and 
quality who are found in the lower right- 
hand quadrant. A table of this nature en- 
ables the teacher to locate quickly the gros- 
ser individual difficulties. On the basis of 
these grosser determinations, he may begin 
the use of more detailed diagnostic tests. 
For example, in handwriting he may follow 
the use of Ayres Measuring Scale for 
Quality in Handwriting by using Freeman’s 
Diagnostic Charts for making a more de- 


tailed analysis of the faults in the case of 
the pupils who are low in both speed and 


quality. Many of the educational tests and 
scales on the market today are more or less 
diagnostic in character and illustrations of 
their uses might be multiplied. 

and 


practice in 


Combination of Measurements 
Teacher's Judgment.—Better 
supervision of classroom work today com- 
bines measurements and the judgment of 
the teacher. That is, for each pupil data 
are collected on his mental capacity by the 
use of mental tests; on his achievement in 
the various school subjects studied by him 
by the use of educational tests; and the 
third group of data are obtained from the 
opinion of the teacher, e. g. marks given the 
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pupil in subjects, personality of student, 

ability of student to do work of higher 

grade, etc. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to two of the important functions oj 
measurements that have been discussed in 
this paper: (a) to assist in establishing de- 
tailed objective standards of attainment in 
many subjects; and (b) to assist in describ- 
ing accurately and minutely the individual 
differences among pupils in capacity and 
achievements. Many other less important 
functions might have been cited. 

There is at present a serious lack of pub- 
lished data on specific cases which great} 
handicaps the teacher and the supervisor. 
Many excellent uses of measurements are 
being made by school people in this and 
other states, but a meager amount of de- 
tailed data on conditions and remedial in- 
struction has been published. Therefore, 
there is a very great need in this state fora 
central agency to collect these data, edit 
and publish them, and put them in the 
hands of our school people. 

"Wilson and Hoke: How to Measure, pp. 38, 4 

*Unpublished survey of the King City, Mis- 
souri schools directed by Dr. M. G. Neale, 
School of Education, University of Missouri, 
1921. 

"Dickens, V. E., The use of group mental tests 
in the guidance of eighty grade and high- 
school pupils—Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Oct. 1920. 

‘Unpublished survey of King City, Mo. Schools 
directed by Dr. M. G. Neale, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, 1921. 

‘Wilson and Hoke: How to Measure, p. 47 
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A History of Missouri and Missourians 


By Fioyp C. SHOEMAKER 
ecretary The State Historical Society of Missouri, Editor The Missouri Historical Review 
and 


Government and Politics in Missouri 


By Eucene Fair, 

Head of The Political Science Department, Kirksville State Teachers’ College 

IS the latest Missouri textbook filed with the State Superintendent of Public Schools 
yr county and city adoption. 

rHIS textbook meets the recommendations of the State Department of Education 
both for community civics (4% unit) and Missouri history (% unit) in the Freshman 
High School Class and the Ninth Grade, and is adapted for “Class A” Elementary 
Grade. 
THE authors are already well known to the Missouri public: 
Mr. Shoemaker is the rare combination of the scholar and the interesting writer. 
His “Missouri’s Struggle for Statehood” is the most scholarly work ever written on 
Missouri history. He has taught in the country school, high school, and university. 
Professor Fair is a schoolman of statewide recognition. He has served the State in 
the Legislature and in the lecture room. He has taught in the country and city 
schools, and in the college and university. 

WRITE for Prospectus showing contents, suggestive questions, illustrations, and 

lecti 

selections. 


THE WALTER RIDGWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 














Department of 


Child Hygiene and School 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 














“Habits of work and play, the customs and 
religions of his people are of importance to 
him. As one person differers from another, 
villages, towns and cities have their character- 
istics as definitely marked. All facts that bear 
upon human life and happiness must be col- 
lected and recorded by the health officer by 


DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF A 
COMMUNITY 

y Haven Emerson, M. D., New York City. 

“The health officer is the family physician 

ithe state, the county, the city or the village. 

“His patient is the entire population. 

“This super-physician is engaged in the end- 


less campaign of study and action for develop- 
ment of health, the prevention of sickness and 
the postponement of death. He must know his 
population with precision, not only the num- 
ber of individuals, but their ages, races, and 
occupations of all whom he is responsible 
He must know where they live and un- 
r what conditions they live. He is interest- 
«din their earnings, because when wages are 
teady and income good most preventable dis- 
tases decrease. 


standard methods for each succeeding genera- 
tion. 

“Thus is gathered the family history of this 
community patient. 

“What does this great family eat and drink? 
Asks the health officer. Is the water safe and 
good to taste? Are the foods clean, whole- 
some, nourishing? In particular, is the milk 
free from pollution and kept cold, and clean, 
and covered? 

“So the inquiry of the health officer is simi- 
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lar to the questions the doctor asks when a pa- 
tient in his office comes complaining of fever, 
pain or weakness. 

“Is there always fresh, sweet, clean air for 
these many noses of the community to 
breathe? Are houses, schools, shops, theaters, 
and trains always good places for mankind 
which requires such generous doses of fresh 
air, cool air, moving breezy air to keep in 
health? Do the people keep their own bodies 
clean and see that the waste and sewage of 
houses and factories are disposed of decently 
and without damage to others? Making his 
inquiry still more precise the health officer 
wants to know at once and at all times all 
cases of preventable sickness, especially the 
communicable and occupational diseases, and 
the infections of mothers and little babies. 

“Births, deaths and sickness are like the tem- 
perature, pulse and respiration of a patient and 
disclose the state of community health. And 
what is the object of all this information? 

“In the first place the health officer needs 
information because he is the health engineer 
and educator of the people. It is as foolish 
to advise people against pneumonia in July, or 
malaria in January, as to tell a patient how to 
treat himself for rheumatism when he comes 
complaining of an earache. 

“Education of the public is the health offi- 
cer’s most important service, education in the 
laws of health and how to observe them. 
When he learns that the mothers of his county 
or city die because they have not known how 
to live in health while waiting for the baby’s 
arrival, he must spread broadcast the promise 
of safety which comes from medical care of 
the expecant mother. 

“When he learns that many school children 
have crooked backs, weak eyes, decayed teeth, 
thins bodies and diseased tonsils, he must be- 
come a crusader in the homes of his communi- 
ty where the children are waiting for school 
age. When he finds from 2 to 5 per cent of 
working men and women sick all the time be- 
cause they and their employers have not learn- 
ed the necessity of cleanliness, good air, safe 
machinery, avoidance of fatigue in shops, he 
must carry his message and drive it home with 
regulation, if necessary. 

“Health cannot be given the community by 
laws, moving pictures, offering advice, or find- 

‘ing those who fail to report disease. The pa- 
tient, the community can be as healthy as it 
chooses, or as sick as it is willing to stand for. 
Only when the community fully understands 
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the reasons for things will it take an actiy, 
part in public health work. Public health ; 
purchasable just as private health is, by pe. 
sonal effort, willingness to follow advice anj 
the payment of a very small insurance prep. 
ium. , 

“It costs less to keep a baby alive than 
bury it. It costs less to prevent disease tha 
to care for it. A sick community is a poo; 
community and a bad neighbor. 

“The health department of any state is th 
greatest insurance company and the clhicapes 
in existence, but it cannot run without py. 
ment of premiums and when in addition p 
money, the patient gives his earnest and inte 
ligent personal co-operation, the deaths ané 
sickness will be reduced a quarter and the in. 
vestment will be returned a hundred fold in 
dividends. 

“Dosing oneself with unknown drugs, with 
patent medicines, guessing at the cause when 
the baby has convulsions, are no more sensi- 
ble than treating acommunity without making 
a diagnosis first and learning the true cause 
and extent of prevailing diseases, most oi 
which are preventable. 

“Health is wealth; it is purchasable; within 
natural limitations any community can de 
termine its own death rate.” 

The county public Health Center is the only 
practical office, laboratory and work-shop o/ 
the family physician to the county. 


VACCINATION AND PARENTS’ RIGHTS 


“If public officials are to be subjected to law 
suits when they exercise discretionary powers, 
and because they may be mistaken, can be 
mulcted in damages, then no person would 
ever accept any public position of any kind 
This was the opinion recently rendered }) 
Judge Joseph B. David of Chicago in a dan- 
age suit on a case which was one of twelve 
similar ten thousand dollar damage suits con 
ditioned by the refusal of twelve parents to 
have their children vaccinated against small- 
pox, and their consequent exclusion from the 
Portage Park School for thirteen days 

On June 5, 1920, John Dill Robertson, com- 
missioner of health for Chicago, notificd the 
superintendent of schools, Peter A. Morten: 
son, that two cases of smallpox had been te- 
ported from the Portage Park School, ané 
that to prevent an impending epidemic pupils 
who had not been vaccinated were to be vac 
nated with their parents’ consent, either 
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by their own physician or free of charge by a 
ehysician from the Board of Health. If the 
ass nts did not consent the children were to 
be excluded from the school until June 23. 

Twelve parents, upon receiving this notice, re- 
lied that they would not have their children 

vaccinated. The children were told not to re- 
turn to school until after the period of danger 
B had passed. The parents of these children then 

held an indignation meeting at which were 
several other persons opposed to vaccination, 
pointed out that the school authorities 

mingly violating two citizens’ rights— 
ght to have their children attend public 
schoo! and the right under the constitution to 
refuse to have them vaccinated During the 
court action which followed the charges “of 
having wrongfully and maliciously kept their 
children from school,” brought against the 
school authorities, Judge David said: 

“I do not believe an authority could be 
found in the United States that would subject 
a teacher or principal or a superintendent of 
schools to damages for excluding a child, even 
he did it without authority, if he did 


who 


thoug! 
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it without malice, and that means malice in 
the ordinary sense of the word—an act done 
with some wrongful motive. It won’t do to 
say that every time a public official acts some 
one is going to sue him If that were the 
case he would never act. I think the superin- 
tendent of schools in this case is to be com- 
mended for the attitude taken. 

“The Supreme Court of this state has put 
its stamp of approval in language that any one 
can read, thus: 

“Vaccination is now recognized as the only 
safe prevention for the spread of smallpox.” 

“Public officials have a right to be guided by 
what science has demonstrated to be as near 
the truth as truth can be ascertained, and sci- 
ence has come to the conclusion universally 
that vaccination is a preventive of smallpox, 
notwithstanding that some people may disa- 
gree with it.” 

While recognizing the parents’ constitutional 
right in the case, Judge David said that “they 
must recognize the greatest good to the great- 
est number. te 


—The Survey 


The Democracy of John Doe 


Elliott 
Abstract of an address, delivered at St. Louis Convention of M. S. T. A. 


“The greatest single issue before the 
American people is that of sane political edu- 
cation,” such was the key note of the address 
of Chancellor Edward C. Elliott of the Uni- 
versity of Montana upon “The Democracy of 
John Doe.” 

The United States is in the most critical 
stage of the greatest experiment in human 
More than a hundred million peo- 
ple of all races, of all grades of intelligence, 
of all economic conditions, are trying to 
govern themselves upon the theory and the 
rinciple that every man and every woman is 
in expert in that most difficult and compli- 
cated of all professions, the profession of 
Everyone is considered competent 
to make a just and constructive decision upon 
all political questions, and upon all social and 
conomic questions which may become politi- 
cal \nd in this age of the world there is 
scarcely any economic or social question that 
not become political over night. For 
more than seven score years we have, with 
courageous complacence, sought to fulfill 
our destiny and to realize our chief ideals of 


history 


politics 


may 


individual freedom and happiness through the 
free school and the free press. Today, after 
having “infected the world with democracy,” 
we, as a people, have the supreme task of 
perfecting the machinery of government so 
that it will accomplish effectively the work of 
a democratic civilization,—in nation, in state, 
in city, and in country. Therefore, whatever 
be the difficulties or the cost, we cannot 
evade the responsibility of consciously attack- 
ing the problem of political education. We 
must do this if we are wise enough to recog- 
nize the fundamental truth that whatever is 
needed in a free government must first be 
properly placed in the minds of the free peo- 
ple. Only thus can we have a democracy 
that distinguishes true politics, which is the 
art of being wise for others, from policy, 
which is the art of being wise for self. 

For a hundred years our people have fol- 
lowed a leadership which has proclaimed the 
doctrine of education for citizenship. At the 
same time, our public schools have con- 
stantly tended to emphasize a narrow indi- 
vidualistic self-interest. The vitality of all 
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democratic institutions is derived from an in-- 


tclligent and voluntary co-operation for the 


recognized good. As a natural result of self- 
interest education, we are, as a people, eco- 


nomically illiterate, and consequently the 
easy prey of every consuming partisanship. 
Democracy in practice must come to be 
understood as the progress and happiness of 
all; through the voluntary co-operation of all, 
under the unselfish leadership of the wisest. 
We have not yet solved the most difficult of 
all educational problems, that of training for 
efficient political action. Until such training 
becomes an integral part of our scheme of 
universal education the great curses of mod- 
ern civilization—the black course of disease, 
the green curse of greed, the red curse of 


anarchy, the yellow curse of industrial in- 


competency, and the grey curse of monotony 
continue to render important and to 
ideals of de- 


—will 
delay the realization of the 
mocracy. 
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Drawing Books 
Practical Drawing Arts Course 
School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 
School Supplies 


( Miscellaneous) 


Write Nearest 
for Prices ond Chloy 








Progressive Texts 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
Durell and Arnold Algebras 


Simplification of subject matter; new organiza- 
tion of material; flexibility; emphasis on graph 
and formula; easy transition from arithmetic ; 
practical applications; large number of verbal 
problems. 


Durell and Arnold Geometries 


Reduction in subject matter, improved method 
of analysis; originals grouped; new introduc- 
tion; new sequence of theorems; arrangement 
of proofs in parallel columns; graduated outline 
proof; only informal use of theory of limits; 
practical applications. 





FOR THE GRADES 


The Merrill Readers: Primer to Eighth 
Reader 

Child works with familiar material; vocabulary 
drill through new lessons of real interest; text 
carefully graded and has literary value; gives 
habit of reading for thought; phonic work in- 
telligently planned; child learns to read in 
quickest, pleasantest and surest way. 


CHARLES £. MERRILL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











The Adopted Texts for Kansas City 
and St. Louis 


THE THORNDIKE ARITHMETIC 


By Edward Lee Thorndike, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 

Based upon the best in thought and practice 

they not only consider the interests and pow-| 

ers of the pupil and utilize with skill his ex-| 

perience in the home, school, farm and in- 

dustrial world, but they stimulate initiati 

and provoke clear thinking. 

Three books for the grades. 


The Thorndike Exercises 


Prepared to supplement the work of stan¢-| 
ard textbooks and of oral drill, these exercises | 
are published in two series of five each 


New Methods in Arithmetic 


This book for teachers and normal school] 
students is up to the minute in content, reason- 
able, practical. It deals with modern p 
and solves them by modern methods, it « 
nates useless difficulties and reduces ee| 
strain. 





Correspondence invited 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 


Chicago New York 
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Our Gowernment 
A New Civics of a New Type 
By 
SHELDON E. Davis, Ph. D. 
President State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 
And 
CLARENCE H. McCvure, A. M. 
Head of History Department, Central Missouri Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


PART ONE—The Background of Our Government. 

Brief accounts of the origin and growth of government institutions 
PART TWO—tThe Plan and Machinery of Our Government. 

Definite information on the plan and machinery of our government at work 
PART THREE—The Problems of Government and How We Are Meeting Them. 

Interesting discussions of civic problems and how we are meeting them through 

government agencies. 

Suggested Activities and Study Questions requiring personal interviews and investi- 
gation of current problems that contribute much to the effective teaching of Civics are 
included in each chapter. 

A text book which makes Civics a matter of doing as well as learning. 


Laidiaw Brothers 


Incorporated 


Educational Publishers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











In the Kansas Teacher Placement Bureau, which ONLY ? 1-2 
ENROLL is owned and operated by the Kansas State Teach- p C t 


ers’ Ass’n. Kansas is our special field. We can help 


NOW! you to find a better position. COMMISSION 


Write for information to 


The Kansas Teacher Placement Bureau 


Grace H. Parrish, Director 


923 Kansas Ave. ~ - TOPEKA, KANSAS 











Dependable Text Books 


THE ALEXANDER DEWEY ARITHMETIC 
Pupils brought face to face with realities of life. Can work out most of 
lessons alone Practical short methods taught. 
THE NEW ALEXANDER SPELLING BOOK 
Inspirational as well as scientific. Delightful illustrations. Valuable helps 
WOODBURN AND MORAN HISTORIES 
Introduction to American History—America’s European Beginnings—oth Grade 
Elementary American History and Government—Revised to 1921—7th and &th Grades 
Explain America of today. Authentic and without bias. Beautifully illustrated. 
Nationally adopted. 


CHICAGO Longmans, Green & Co. py By 


2457 Prairie Ave. 
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NOT JUST ANOTHER AESOP* 


A Child was found one pleasant day 
Reading a book of Verses gay. 
Of him, an Adult, chancing by 
Demanded what he read, and why 
He was not with his friends at play. 
The Child replied he’d rather stay 
And read his AEsop story book. 
The Adult said, “Come, let me look!” 
And then exclaimed, “Why this is done 
By Mr. Herford! Well what fun!” 
He took the book, turned with delight 
To drawings gay and verses bright. 
An hour passed, the Child now wept, 
“IT want my book that you have kept.” 
Alas, the Adult heard him not, 
The waiting Child he quite forgot, 
But not the book. He passed from view 
And took the Herford AEsop too. 
The moral, friend, is plain as pease. 
This Herford book is sure to please 
Both young and old—and I surmise¢ 
That Mr. AEsop’s pleased likewise. 

* | 


*The Herford AEso, (Ginn) 
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If-- 


In Your Cotton 
Ouck Window 
Shades 


YOU WANT 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write Today to the 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 











1921, pages 320-334. 


you elect. 





Please send us your order today. 


WANTED! 


An Order for Pupil’s Reading 
Circle Books 


From each teacher and district in the state by March 15, 1922. 
Select your books from the Missouri State Course of Study, 


Please mail order to 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
Box 305, Columbia, Missouri 


These books are sold to you direct by your own State Teachers’ 
Association whose business is supervised and conducted by officers 
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CLARK ( 
Yj} ‘Teachers 


og HICAGO 33rd Year Giose Bip. 

TEINWAY HALL 

nce Each Office Has the “4NSASCITY.Mo. 
FLATIRON BLDG. Records of All am 
eet TiORE . Add the N t Canspomsaa use. 

110 E. LEXINGTON St. ress e eares SPOKANE, WASH. 

COLUMBUS, O. 7 . CHAMBER OF 
FERRIS BLDG. Free Registration CoMMERCE BLDc. 





























Wide-awake Teachers have made money during vacation 
selling THE WORLD BOOK 


You can do the same. 


Write care of Teacher Department for particulars. 


Roach-Fowler Publishing Company 


402 Y. W. C. A. Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE Cline Teachers’ Agency 


WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
NEEDS Has Hundreds of Calls for Rural, Write [Js 


TEACHERS (in frur ards NOW 








Are You Ready for Promotion? 


If so, write us TODAY, for the best schools call on us for 
well qualified teachers. Our field is unlimited. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


608 Metropolitan Blg. SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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State Teachers’ College 


Maryville. Missouri 


When in the midst of winter, prepare for summer. 


Use your - psychology. 


Spend the cold mcnths planning to spend the summer vaca- 


tion at the college. 


The thought will warm your heart. 


The present situation teaches the lesson of preparedness. 


Now is none too soon. 


Our summer quarter opens May 29, 1922. 


Write for information to 


UEL W. LAMKIN, President, or 
W. A. RICKENBRODE, Registrar 














BUY “PRANG PRODUCTS” IN KANSAS CITY 


We have just added to our line of general school supplies, a complete stock of the 


famous “Prang Products” covering every requirement for 
You get the best when you buy “Prang Quality.” 


Materials. 
order. .Here are a few “Prang Leaders.” 


“PRISMEX” PAPERS 

The Most Beautiful Colored Papers in the World 

These new Art Papers are the “talk of the town.” 
They are Brilliant and Pure in Color, Velvet Texture, 
and have fine folding qualities. They are “Utility 
Papers” that meet all requirements. Made in 30 won- 
derful colors, in -following sizes and prices: 
9x12, per pkg. 50 sheets (One Color) 
9x12, per pkg. 50 sheets (Assorted Colors).... 
12x18, per pkg. 50 sheets (One Color) 
18x24, per sheet (Not less than 10 sheets).... 
18x24, per ream 
24x36, per sheet (Not less than 10 sheets).... 
24x36, per ream 
_Also in smaller sizes and circles for Kindergarten use. 


“CONSTRUCTION” PAPERS 
Prang “Construction Papers” have been the Stand- 
ard for quality for 25 years. Sample Booklet free. 
One color pkg. 9x12, 50 sheets. Tones, bright = 
violet and greens, per pkg. 
All other tones 
Assorted pkg. 9x12, 50 shts. per pkg. 
“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS 
These are the ORIGINAL Poster Papers, light 
weight, easy to cut and paste; 27 standardized and 
brilliant colors. Sample Booklet free. 
One color package 9x12, 100 sheets per pkg. 
Assorted pkg. 9x12, 100 sheets per pkg 


Drawing, Art and Hand-work 
Let us figure on your next 


“ENAMELAC” 

The New Air-Drying Decorative Art Enamel 

“Enamelac” is ideal for work on Toys, Wooden 
Boxes, Tin Cans, Glass Bottles, “Ivorene,” “Oilette”’ 
Cloth, etc. It is Waterproof. Made in 22 beautiful 
colors. Per can 30c. “Enamelac Outfit” in hinged card- 
beard box containing 6 cans “Enamelac,”’ Shellac, Turp 
3 Brushes, complete, $3.00 postpaid. Beautiful circu- 
lar free. We supply ‘Ivorene” for making pendants, 
etc. to be decorated with “Enamelac.” Sheets 4x5 
inches, 30c; 5x10 inches 75c. Also “Ivorens” Novel- 
ties, such as Vanity Cases, Memo Books, etc. Illus- 
trated circular Free. 

“PERMODELLO” 

The Concrete Modeling Clay. It Works Like Magic! 

“Permodello” is a wonderful Modeling Clay ‘hat 
keeps soft in the can and while working, but SETS 
like Concrete when exposed to the air. It then takes 
decoration with “Enamelac,” producing all kinds of 
beads, jewelry and other Art objects. Price per 
pound can, 60c postpaid. Beautiful circular Free 
“Permodello Modeling” by Snow and Froehlich, $1.60 


postpaid. 
“STIXIT” PASTE 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. Better“ Library Paste 
“Stixit’ was the irst improvement in “Library 
Paste” in 25 years. 
4-in. tube, 10c; 6-in. tube, 15c; %4-pt. tin can, 30c; 
1- tin can, 55c. 1-qt. tin can, 90c. 1-gal tin can 


$2.7 
28-page “Prang Tiiestrated Bulletin” Free on Request 


NATIONAL WOOD RENOVATING COMPANY 


1426 Walnut Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Make your education count. Get the best 
position to be had. We place teachers 


and school executives in all parts of the 

country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for specialists—largest in America. 

No elementary school subjects. College graduates a specialty. More than half 

of the state universities have selected our candidates. We will put you in just the 

place you want and add hundreds of dollars to your income or there is nothing to pay. 
Write for detailsk-NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 224 Odeon Building, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


"Which Way Are You Headed? 


Every teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap. Last 
year the most progressive employers in forty-four states and three foreign countries 
asked us for 7000 PROGRESSIVE teachers to fill positions from Kindergarten to 
State University. OUR TENTH YEAR of recommending ONLY when asked to do 
so by employers. This is why discriminating employers use OUR SERVICE when 
they need teachers. It is the only professional way. 











No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months salary. 
Ask for copy of STEPPING UPWARD. IT’S FREE! 


The Western Reference and Bond Association 
335 Journal Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Ea rn- What Others Say: 


“It is a monument of thorough and 
conscientious work, and more com- 
e plete and up-to-date than anything 


else I have seen on that subject. It 
will help teachers greatly.” 


The World Remapped 


By R. BAXTER BLAIR 


During Vacation 


Work is along school lines and offers 
an attractive vacation position with 
splendid business opportunity for the fu- An 80-page book summarizing the 
ture. Similar positions paid successful rep- changes = World nny mr ont. 
ROE " nents. very teacher of geography an 
a a last summer $175-$300 _ history should have it on her desk for 
month A reasonable guarantee plus rail- ready reference. 
toad fare is made for the summer. Three ’ 
vacancies open now for permanent work 
or for vacation work next June. Use Coupon 

Write Sales M — DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
rite wales Manager, Scientific School Map Makers 


National Home and School 460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 
Association 

612 Railway Exchange, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Send 20 cents in stamps or coin. 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 
State Teachers P lay s for Schools 


College - and 
SPRINGFIELD Community Clubs 


Full collegiate courses in all subjects. “Missouri Plays,” a volume designed especially for 
on8 — 2 . rural and villiage grades, high schools and commu- 
Opportunities for specialization in Home nity clubs. 


Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, “Missouri Plays” contains 7 tested comedies featur- 


i i ing consolidation, scientific farming, socializing rural 
Grade and High School Teaching. communities, modernizing farm homes, making effi- 
cient the one-room school. Two plays for small 


A Modern Commercial Department. chiiacen. 


An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. Prepared in Kirksville State Teachers’ College, en- 
dorsed by State and National Education § experts 


Used successfully in hundreds of schools and com- 
munities. 


Fee in omy department $12.50 for the term. “Missouri Plays” contains a manual on rehears- 
ing, makeup, staging, scenery, costumes and financ- 
also a long list of plays for all occasic 


State Teachers PRICE: Single copy, $1.00; 5 or more, 75 cents —m 
College Missouri Drama Publishing Go. 


507 S. Davis St. KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 


SPRINGFIELD 























New Publications Which are Making a Record» 


ARITHMETICAL ESSENTIALS 
BOOKS ONE, TWO, and THREE 


y 
J. ANDREW DrusHEL, A.B. Yale 
Teacher of the Pedagogy of Arithmetic in Harris Teachers College, St. Louis 
Marcaret E. Noonan, Ph. D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Professor of Elementary Educaticn, New York University, New York City 


and 
Joun W. WirtuHers, Ph.D. Yale 
Dean of the School «;f Education, New York University, New York City 
This new series of Arithmetics is making a remarkable record all over the country. The authors of this 
course have been closely identified with school work in Missouri for the last ten or fifteen years. They 
are so well known that undoubtedly school men will want to examine this new course which makes a 
sane use of timed tests, projects, and other new subjects in the teaching of Arithmetic. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


by 
Wituram D. MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Easthampton, Mass 
d 


an 
Harry G. Paut, Ph. D. 
(Columbia University) 
Associate Professor of English, University of Mlinols 

This new course in English is the outgrowth of the better speech movement. Dr. Paul is really the 
founder and promoter of this movement in the Middle West. He is at present president of the English 
Section. These books seek to eradicate incorrect habits of speech and establish correct habits of speech 
by practice work. There are hundreds of lessons in each book devoted to practice in order to carry out 
the plan of the course. Grammar is used as a speech corrective and teachers and pupils are led to see 
just where grammar applies in this better speech movement. For further information address 


CHICAGO LYONS & CARNAHAN = *EW YORK | 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 
oe 
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Teachers, Attention!) | AScientific Spelling Book 
Dr. W. Franklin Jones’ 


VACATION Spelling Book is the only 


It solves one which fully conforms to 


OPPORTUNITY the the results of the most com- 


spelling ‘ 2 
problem prehensive and reliable re- 


f Coll search that has ever been 
I am a former Co ege made. It is therefore the 


teacher. Ihavea good only completely rational text 
vacation opening for on spelling. The only one 


7 which actually solves the 
well trained teachers. ‘ 


: 7 ; spelling problem. If you are 
Do not fail to investi- a interested in spelling ask us 


gate. Write today. to prove this claim. 


MRS. L. J. ROBERTS 


1020 McGee Street, HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI £32 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 

















Tests and Measurements 


Haggerty Intelligence Examination for grades 3-9 inclusive. Specimen Set sent postpaid for 65 cents. 

National Intelligence Tests. Prepared under the auspices of the National Research Council by Haggerty, 
Terman, Thorndike, Whipple and Yerkes. For use in grades 3-8. Specimen Set 50 cents Postpaid. 

Haggerty Reading Examination for grades 1-12 inclusive. Specimen Set sent postpaid for 50 cents. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale. For grades 1-12 and College freshmen. Specimen Set postpaid for 75 cents. 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. For High Schools. Specimen Set postpaid 15 cents. 

Henmon Latin Tests. Specimen Set 1@ cents postpaid. 

Measuring Scale for Handwriting (Ayres). Price each 16 cents net. 

The Specimen Sets offered above contain one each of all the items used in giving these tests, and they 
offer the best means of acquainting yourself with them. Why not use this means to acquaint yourself 
with the most generally used tests in the country? 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY, L. D. OWEN, Missouri Representative 


2126 Prairie Ave. . “sie . 
Chicago, Illinois Box. 322, Columbia, Missouri 








OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship is still 
offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual copies of our manual OTHER 
TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of 
ten dollars 

OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and their services are still free 
to all schools having Palmer I’enmanship adoptions. 

THE PALMER METHOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, which becomes a 
big asset in school, business and social life. 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as plain as print. Thus, it 
conserves the time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels 
healthful posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 

PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more and more the at- 
tention of modern educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the 
Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying 

PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES are selling in very greatly increased 
quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New Yory City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


—— 
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School Furniture 


and 


University of || — schoo''Suppiies 


We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
sas City Warehouse and ship same day 


Colorado y Warehouse and ship 


Catalog Sent Free on Request 
BOULDER, COLORADO Furnaces Labora or | 


Heaters 
Domestic 


Summer Quarter, 1922 Chemical Science 
; Closets Furniture 


| 
‘ i a 
First term—June 19-July 26 en SF wn 
Benches 
Second term—July 27-Sept. 1. Steet Guere Chats! 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal 

+a: Blackboard School Desks Crayons 
conditions for summer study and recre- t's fi 
ation. Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, If it’s for a School, 
Medicine, Ophthalmology, Engineering, We Have It 
and Vocational subjects. Able faculty, 


Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for Midwest School Supply Co. 


teachers. Living expenses reasonable. The House of Quality 


Address Registrar for catalogue. 1320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


a 
Warrensburg, Missouri 
1. Is typical of the best teachers’ colleges of the United States. 
in 1871; has trained over 57000 students. 
2. Now has new fire-proof buildings, fan-heated in winter and fan-cooled in sum- 
mer. Owns a demonstration farm and possesses well equipped laboratories. 
3. Its Faculty of fifty men and women guarantee graduates good positions. te 





Opened its doors 


H 
Book 


This com 


E. L. HENDRICKS, President and Elem 


Junior Hi 


4. Spring quarter begins March 13, 1922 


G. E. HOOVER, Registrar. 
C. A. PHILLIPS, Dean. 
~ 
300k 








: Comple 
Supplement 


The Peabody School Furniture Company 2": 


Manufacturers of Soba _ 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL yrs as 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT made in ti 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
and CHURCH SEATING 1B 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. . : 
Address 26 prea 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 


Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Do You Want a Better Salary? 


Do You Want a More Desirable 
Position? 
Do You Want a Change of Location? 
Then Join the 


Missouri Valley 
Teachers Agency 


MEMBERSHIP FREE 
No Charges Unless Position is Secured 


Write for membership blank, 
Address 


Missouri Valley Teachers Agency 


3525 Benton 
KANSAS CITY, MO., or 


GREELEY, COLORADO 





YOUR MAP NEEDS 


Can be selected quickly, safely and with genuine sat- 
isfaction from the comprehensive and well-known 


“Johnston-Nystrom Line” 
of Maps, Charts and Glebes 


Whether you contemplate buying for immediate use, 
or if you are considering your needs for the future, 
it will pay you to write us for any one vor all of 
the following descriptive catalogs 


Ne. A2i—GEOGRAPHY, Geology, and Astronomy 
Maps, Globes and Charts 


No. H 2i—HISTORY—Awmerican, English, Medieval 
and Mudern European, Ancient and Script- 
ural History, Classroom Maps, Charts and 
l’ictures. 


No. B 2i—BIOLOGY—<Anatomy, Physiology, Botany 
and Zoology Charts. 


No. G 2iI—GRADE SCHOOL Maps, Charts and Globes 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Iii. 











|. B. UPPINCOTT COMPANY 


announce 


A New Junior High School Edition of the now 
famous 


HORN-ASHBAUGH SPELLING BOOK 


Grades 1-4 
) Grades 5-6 
Book III Grades 7-8-9 


This combination meets the needs of the Primary 
and Elementary Schools as well as those of the 
Junior High Schools. 


Two Book Edition 


Grades 1-5 
Book II Grades 6-7-8 


One Book Edition . 
_ Complete Grades 1-8 
Supplementary material following all 8th and 9th 
grade material which wil fit into any state course 
of study. 


The LIPPINCOTT HORN-ASHBAUCH SPELLING 
BOOK is being endorsed by leading educational ex- 
ports as the most ideal speller published Send for 
data relating to the most extensive research ever 
made in the subject of spelling. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


East Washington Square PHILADELPHIA 
2126 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 








Effective Expression 


solves the problem of 


Oral English 


With this book no further text on oral 
Englisl will be needed. 

Effective Expression is more than a 
rhetoric; it is an interpretation of all forms 
of oral and written self-expression. It 
gives a new incentive to the pupil which 
makes him look upon the subject as a di- 
rect challenge to all his powers of ‘brain 
and heart. It works! 


532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; 
list price $1.60 


Let us send you free descriptive literature 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New YorxK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Boston 
LONDON 
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Missour! Mental Tests 
For High School and Grade Pupils 


Measuring Mind 
S Sich, th has learned to measure the distance to the stars, the velocity of 





light, the size of the atom, and last of all, has learned to measure mind. 

In recent years we have learned that children differ just as much in mental 
ability as they do in physical characteristics. Children’s minds are just as dif- 
ferent as the color of their hair, or their size or weight. Ina group of 100 
high school pupils, the best memory is four times as good as the poorest mem- 
ory. The best learner is several times as fast as the slowest learner. 
The great differences in individual capacity should be the determining factor, 
not only in classification, but in the selection of studies for the children of 
widely different abilities. Individual differences in capacity can be adequately 
determined only by means of mental tests, carefully prepared in accordance 
with psychological principles. Such a means is furnished by Pyle’s mental tests. 


Description of tho Tests 


of mentai measurement which expe- 
rience has proven to be of the great- 
est value. Most mental tests for group 
testing have emphasised mere information. 
and have placed too much emphasis on 
speed of performance. Now, information 


T HE TESTS embody those principles 


is one thing and mental ability is another. 
Many aspects of mind are more important 


than speed. These new tests make no use 
of mere information and do not overem- 
phasise speed. They measure learning ca- 
pacity more fully than other tests yet de- 
vised. 

For the high school, there are six tests, 
three of them tests of learning capacity, 
and three of them tests of reasoning ability. 
Of the three tests of learning capacity, one 
is an auditory learning test. Astory is read 
to the pupils, and how well they learn it 
from one reading is determined by their 
answers to a series of questions, that can 
be answered, for the most part, by a word. 


There are two visual learning tests. One of 
these is a simple substitution Test. The pupils 
are given a simple substitution key which 
they are allowed to study for a specified 
time, then are tested upon how well they 
have learned it. In the other learning test, 
the pupils are given a printed story which 
they are allowed to study for a certain 
number of minutes and then are tested up- 
on it by means of the completion method. 
Three of the tests may be considered tests 
MISSOURI BOOK CO. 
Columbia, Mo. 


Please send 


of reasoning capacity. One is the well 
known opposites test which measures the 
pupil’s facility in the use of a certain logical 
relationship. Another is the completion test 
which is the best measure of general in- 
tellectual ability than any other test yet de- 
vised. The test consists in a story printed 
with many words omitted. The pupil must 
determine what words put into the blanks 
make the story read grammatically and 
logically. The third reasoning test is the 
analogies test, which determines the child's 
ability to see the relationship that exists 
between the meanings of two words. 

The grade tests are for use in the grades 
from the third to the eighth inclusive. 
Group tests that require the use of writing 
can not be used below the third grade, and 
can be used with but little success in the 
third grade. Pyle’s tests for grade pupils 
are of the same nature as the high school 
tests above described, except that there is 
a test of rote memory instead of the 
analogies test, the latter being too diffi- 
cult for grade children. 

There is a teacher's guide to accompany 
the high school tests and a separate teach- 
er’s guide for the grade tests. The tests 
can be given in an hour, and can be ad 


ministered and graded by any teacher. 
PRICES 
Mental Tests For High Schools, 12c each 
$10.00 per hundred. 
Tests For Grade Schools, 12c each 
$10.00 per hundred. 
Teachers Manuals For Either Test, 12c each 


coples of Mo. Mental Tests For Grade Schools. 


coples of Teacher’s Guide to Mo. Mental Tests For Grade Schools. 


copies of Mo. Mental Tests For High Schools. 
copies of Teacher’s Guide to Mo. Mental Tests For Grade Schools. 
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OF ABILITY TO LEARN 


A TEST and 


OF ACHIEVMENT 


Education is, as Bagley says, “training for achievement.” 
And Intelligence, according to the definition offered by Buck- 
ingham and accepted by many leaders, is “the ability to 
learn.” 


Judged by these two standards a test which furnishes you 
reliable data concerning your pupils’ ability to learn and the 
record of achievement they have made in their school work is 
the test you wish to use in your school system. 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is such a test. 
The first seven pages contain the seven sections of the Illinois 
General Intelligence Test; the remainder of the pamphlet in- 
cludes the Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Test and the 
Monroe Survey Scale in Arithmetic. 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION was the first test to 
furnish teachers a means of determining the pupil’s “‘achieve- 
ment puotient,” which is now generally regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the general information that the teacher should 
have regarding every pupil under her charge. 


THE ILLINOIS EXAMINATION is used with entire 
satisfaction and success in both city and rural schools. It 
can be, and is, administered by the teachers themselves with- 
out the necessity of calling in an expert. 


Though this three-barrelled test is one of the very best to 
be had, it is also one of the most economical in price. The 
cost of $4.00 net per hundred copies. We fill orders promptly. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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DID YOU GET ONE? 
Have You Read It Carefully? 


THE SUMMER TERM ANNOUNCEMENT 
BULLETIN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


It offers you a choice of more than 300 courses in the nine schools and 
colleges. 


The terms opens June 19 and lasts eight weeks, closing August 12. 


Courses under these subjects should interest you: 


Rural Education History and Philosophy of 
Rural Sociology Education 

Rural Economics Educational Statistics 
Elementary Education Educational Tests and 
Secondary Education Measurements 

School Supervision Vocational Agriculture and 
School Administration Home Economics 


Library Courses for Teachers 


There is a demand for TRAINED teachers. The door of opportunity 
is open for you this summer. The decision is up to you. If you did not 
receive the Summer Term Announcement write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MO. 














